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CLERK opened the door: 
A “Telegram for you, sir.” 

Lamb took it, and tore it 
open. 

“* Perhaps it’s from Henry Ryland,” 
he said to his partner, Neville. ‘ No,” 
he continued reading, “it’s from 
Henry’s butler, old Markham. Mrs. 
Ryland wants me to run down to 
Weybridge for the night. Mrs. Leed- 
ham’s there, Mrs. Ryland’s step- 
mother, you know: detestable 
woman! What’s this? Gertrude 
ill!” 

“* Who’s Gertrude ? ” asked Neville. 

“Henry’s pet parrot ; she used to 
be the best talker in England.” 

“Used to be? You can’t make 
me believe that a female parrot has 
learned to hold her tongue.” 

“Gertrude has. After Ryland’s 
marriage, his bird refused to talk ; 
Markham declares she’s jealous.” 

Neville chuckled. 

“And now they want you to pre- 
scribe for the bird. I advise a sprig 
of parsley: it’s sure death to parrots ; 
you'll never get such another 
chance.” 

Lamb sat down at his desk and 
drew out some telegram blanks. 

** Kill Gertrude! I’d sooner kill 

But I suppose I ought to go 


H. Holloway 


“You will come back to-morrow ? ”’ 
interrupted Neville. 

*“As soon as possible since Mrs. 
Leedham’s there.” He looked at his 
watch: “ Half-pastfour. I shall go 
home, pack my things and catch the 
six train. They dine early at High- 
gate, at least poor old Henry did.” 

“Poor old Henry!” ejaculated 
Neville. “Why, old Henry? I believe 
when we next hear of him it will 
be from the Argentines, or some 
such place. He’s gone a mucker, 
and doesn’t dare face it. I’ve made 
a few enquiries about your poor old 
Henry. He was working like mad 
last Saturday morning trying to raise 
a loan, and he was the last man to 
leave his office on Saturday night. He 
took away a black bag—I’d like to 
have that bag—and he’s not been 
seen since—and won’t be, that’s my 
opinion.” 

“‘Mine too,” Lamb said quietly. 


Driving to Waterloo, Lamb pon- 
dered over the problem of Henry 
Ryland’s amazing disappearance. A 
distant connection, Lamb had been the 
recipient of advice such as City men 
can turn to good account. He liked 
the cranky old fellow, who, when he 
was hurt in the game he loved, could 
take his punishment like a game- 
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cock, and always learned by losing. 
His intelligence had sought men’s 
motives, and found them full of guile. 
He grew cynical and cold, but not 
ungenerous. Risky speculations de- 
lighted him, for his nerve never failed. 
He spent his days on the verge 
of a precipice, and if occasionally his 
foot slipped, he never grew giddy 
and fell. “Large profits, like big 
blackberries, are picked in dangerous 
places,” he said once, with a grim 
smile, to Tommy Lamb. Then, at 
sixty years of age, having accumu- 
lated three or four hundred thousand 
pounds, he married Miss Leedham, 
a pretty girl of twenty-two. His 
few relations said he was mad, but 
Henry smiled, and moved down to 
a large house near Weybridge, 
because his wife liked the river. 
Now, after three years of marriage, 
he had disappeared without leaving 
a trace, without a word or sign to 
his wife, and at a moment when 
his absence was likely to wreck his 
business. 

Jumping from his hansom at the 
station, Tommy Lamb found himself 
face to face with an inspector from 
Scotland Yard, a man whom he had 
employed in a case of burglary some 
months before. The detective touched 
his cap. 

“Going to Weybridge, sir?” he 
asked. 

“Hello, Sterritt!” ejaculated 
Lamb. “ Yes, I’m going there for the 
night. What are you working on 
now-a-days ? ” 

*“On the sane business as your- 
self, sir, or I’m much mistaken.” 

Lamb whistled : 

“ You’re looking for Mr. Ryland ? ” 
’ “Yes, sir. Sent to hunt for clues 


He turned at last to the booking 
office. From his knowledge of Ryland 
he would not have suspected so large 
an amount of insurance, 

*“ How long has the Company em- 
ployed you?” 

“Since yesterday, sir.” 

“And you’ve made yourself ac- 
quainted with the facts ? ” 

el 

“And formed some opinion, no 
doubt. May I have it?” 

Sterritt hesitated. 

** You think he’s dead ? ” continued 
Lamb. 

“Not him, sir; it’s more likely 
he’s here in London. Why! a man 
could change his name and live un- 
discovered for years in this great 
city. Dead! No!~ Dead men are 
easily found, it’s the live ones we 
can’t put our hands on.” 

“It’s not like Mr. Ryland to run 
away, Sterritt.” 

‘“* Lor’, sir, when a man’s had such 
losses, who can judge what he’ll do ? 
Like as not Mr. Ryland has forgotten 
his name—think’s he’s somebody else. 
Old heads ain’t so strong, when it 
comes to failure.” 

“You think he’s lost his mind ?” 

“It’s more than probable, sir.” 

Lamb was moving away when 
Sterritt detained him. 

“Beg pardon, sir, were Mr. Ry- 
land’s relations with his wife smooth 
and pleasant ? Any friction ?” 

“None, Sterritt.” 

“You never heard his name men- 
tioned in connection with any other 
lady ? Ah! you may laugh, sir, but 
these things do happen even in the 
best families.” 

“Mr. Ryland adored his young 
wife.” 


by an insurance company; they’ve , “Thank you, sir; no offence in- 


got sixty thousand pounds at stake, 


I’m told.” 
Lamb whistled again and looked 


thoughtful. 


tended, but if we could get at what 

the man’s heart was set on, we might 

put our hands on him very soon.” 
“Mr. Ryland had an affection for 
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“* YOU'RE LOOKING FOR MR. RYLAND:?"’ 


three things, Sterritt—his wife, his 
speculations, and his parrot.” 

“I’m much obliged, sir. His wife 
—his speculations—and his parrot. 
Very much obliged. Good night.” 

Lamb walked to a bookstall. 

“ Neville thinks Ryland is off to the 
Argentines and is very much alive,” 
he muttered; “ Sterritt believes he’s 
in London, and demented. I—well, I 
don’t know what to think, except 
that both were wrong. 


Mrs. Ryland was twenty-five,pretty, 
unobtrusive, obedient. She had mar- 
ried Henry Ryland three years ago 
because her step-mother insisted. 
Mrs. Leedham—tall, black-browed, 
took the child to her bosom, when 
she read the curt letter of proposal. 

‘“*Unsuitable, Enid!” she had ex- 
claimed in reply to her daughter’s 
objections ; “‘ not at all—not at all ; 
and please remember that an unsuit- 
able marriage is far better than none 
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at all. You may not think so now, 
but you will—you will indeed. Mr. 
Ryland is sixty—not a day less, 
and so rich.” She counted on her 
fingers : “‘ Why! in twenty-five years, 
darling, you will be my age; in the 
very prime of life, and unfettered. 
You see, humanly speaking, dear, Mr. 
Ryland will have passed away by 
then. Ah! my child, who could wish 
to detain a poor tired soul ? You re- 
member those sweet lines of someone’s 
—‘ How beautiful is Death ’—they 
come to my lips when I sit with your 
Aunt Anna, who, I’m positive, won 
her rest years and years ago. What! 
You don’t love him? Now, I'll tell 
you a little secret-—something I’ve 
never told you before. When I first 
met your poor father, he positively 
disliked me. I’ve seen him run away 
at my approach. But I was never 
despondent, and in the end he be- 
came my slave—I am not exagge- 
rating when I say slave. He often told 
me before his deplorably early death 
that in our marriage he recognised the 
hand of Fate. Now sit down, child, 
and reply to Mr. Ryland, and on no 
account forget to mention how pleased 
your mother is, and how it has been 
her continual prayer to see you 
happily settled.” 

Miss Leedham was obedient, and 
next morning Ryland received her 
note. He at once bought a diamond 
ring, and had it delivered by a messen- 
ger boy, and then went off to the City 
and made five thousand pounds before 
he. called on his fiancée. But in spite 
of his generosity he made no settle- 
ments, though he did make a new 
will. Shortly before the marriage, 
on the suggestion of Mrs. Leedham, 
who pathetically described Enid’s lone- 
liness when parted from her mother, 
he had consented to include that lady 
in the Weybridge menage. Two weeks 
after their return from the honeymoon 
he found occasion to change his mind. 
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He decided that the Surrey air didn’t 
suit her, and she must make a change. 
His step-mother-in-law thought other- 
wise, and the ensuing battle was a 
sharp and pretty engagement. It 
took argument, straight talking, and 
a cheque to convince the lady finally. 

‘My respected mother-in-law has 
taken her departure,” he said to 
Tommy Lamb, next morning. “I 
discovered she was worrying the life 
out of my wife.” 

“'You’re well rid of her, at any 
price. What a tongue! Worse than 
a parrot’s.” 

““What d’ye mean ?”’ demanded 
Ryland angrily. “I’d have you 
know that Gertrude is as quiet 
and as well behaved as_ Enid 


herself.” ’ 
** Pardon me,’’ said his cousin, “ I 
wasn’t thinking of your parrot at all.” 


The marriage turned out happily, 
The lady loved comfort, and got it. 
After a strenuous life with her step- 
mother she appreciated peace. She 
became an old man’s darling, accept- 
ing his love with gratitude. She 
floated down the stream of life on very 
tranquil waters. Ryland came and 
went, and each day she was sorrier 
when he left, the gladder when he 
returned. 

Nevertheless his absence on Monday 
evening did not impress her, while it 
did affect Markham, the butler. That 
staid and respectable man exhibited 
great uneasiness, which increased as 
the shadows lengthened. Finally he 
sought his mistress on the lawn. 

“Mr. Ryland is always home at 
six, ma’am; it has gone seven. 
Shall I wire to the office ? ” 

“Tf you please, Markham.” 

“It might be advisable to put off 
difner till eight, ma’am,”’he suggested. 

“ Certainly. Youlookill, Markham, 
is anything the matter?” ; 

The butler shook his head, dolefully. 
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“T’ve never known Mr. Ryland 
late, not in thirty years, ma’am, 
rain or shine.” 

“You are worrying yourself unne- 
cessarily, Markham. Talking of rain— 
what is the glass doing ? ” 

“ Going up, ma’am, we’re having a 
very prolonged drought.” 

** And a shower would do us all the 
good in the world. Only this morning 
Mr. Ryland said——Ah! there he 
is, surely.” 

From the open window of the hall 
came the sound of a dry, rasping 
cough with which the master was 
troubled. The butler’s usually florid 
complexion turned white. 

“It’s not him, ma’am,” he said, 
“T only wish it was; it was Ger- 
trude, ma’am. That’s the third 
time she’s coughed within the hour.” 

“Indeed! The rendering is per- 
fect. Perhaps she is ill, or do you 


think, Markham, she is only imita- 
ting Mr. Ryland ?” 


**T don’t know, ma’am. She has 
been acting very strangely this after- 
noon, very strangely indeed ; chatter- 
ing and crying ; I never saw her like 
it before ; she hasn’t talked so much 
for months.” 

“I think there’s thunder in the 
air, Markham.” 

“* T think there’s more than thunder, 
ma’am.” 

A footman, recently‘engaged, crossed 
the lawn to the tent where his mistress 
was sitting. A telegram lay on the 
salver he carried in his hand. The 
butler’s anxiety was apparent as Mrs. 
Ryland opened it. 

» “T don’t know what it means,” she 
said slowly. ‘ Read it, Markham.” 

“Mr. Ryland urgently needed here 
all day. Please wire us his address, 
or where likely to be found. Im- 
portant.” 

“Reply paid, ma’am,” said the 
footman. 

Markham stared at his mistress. 
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“Wherever can he be ?”’ he mut- 
tered: ‘“‘he isn’t here, and he isn’t 
there. Oh! it’s all wrong—it’s all 
wrong,”’ said the butler, distractedly. 

“Nonsense !”” exclaimed Mrs. Ry- 
land. ‘ Give me the form.” 

She scribbled a reply to say her 
husband had left home in the morn- 
ing ; had not yet returned, but was 
expected any moment. 

** We won’t wait dinner, Markham ; 
serve it as usual.” 

“The butler shook his head. 

** You can take my word that some- 
thing has happened, ma’am. Oh, 
Lor’ !” he ejaculated, his voice break- 
ing as the faint cough of the bird 
came to them through the open 
windows. 

“Please go away, Markham, you 
make me horribly nervous. Your 
master is sure to come on the late 
train.” 

Markham sought his pantry with 
George, the footman. There he took 
the underling by the arm :— 

‘* Young man,” he said impressively, 
“the missus ain’t gifted like me. 
You can take it as gospel truth that 
something has happened. We're in 
the valley of death. How do I 
know ? Because you don’t hear that 
for nothing.” He held up his hand. 
** Listen,” he said. 

Down the passage came the sound 
of the parrot’s dry, hacking cough, 
and then faintly, very faintly, a sort 
of sob. 

The young man shivered. 

“°Ang it, I can’t stand this ’ere,” 
he muttered. 

By noon next day Mrs. Ryland’s 
composure was giving way. With no 
word from her husband, she was re- 
ceiving urgent telegrams from his 
office all the morning. She was told a 
crisis was imminent; his presence 
imperative to avert a failure. By 
luncheon time, unable to stand the 
strain, she had wired for her mother. 
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Her husband’s senior clerk ran down 
to Weybridge later in the day ; things 
were going from bad to worse; a 
mint of money gone already. He 
left her in tears as Mrs. Leedham 
arrived. 

3y Wednesday the excitement had 


“GEORGE PREPARED TO FLY* 
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spread all over the country. The mag- 
nitude of the Ryland speculations were 
being realised in the City. Descriptions 
of the old man had been forwarded 
to the big steamship companies; 
Scotland Yard was on the warpath ; 
private police agencies were buzzing; 
there was action everywhere. At 
Weybridge gloom settled on the 
house. Mrs. Ryland had _ turned 
pessimistic. Gertrude was giving 
serious cause for anxiety, and Mark- 
ham was much upset. 

“We ought to have a gentleman 
in the house, ma’am, someone as 
could interview the police,”’ he said to 
his mistress. “‘ Let me send a tele- 
gram to Mr. Lamb.” 

She gave him the permission in- 
differently. : 

Later that day the butler and foot- 
man were in the hall, taking away tea. 
In the low window, on a round table, 
stood a cage containing the parrot 
which Mr. Ryland loved. The bird, 


an unusually large one, sat moping 
on its perch, its eyes closed, its plu- 
mage ruffled. Every time the butler 
passed the cage he paused, looked at 
it, and sighed ; but George, the foot- 
man, tried to cheer it with a lump 


of sugar and by scratching its 
head. 

‘“She wants rousing up to ac- 
tion,” he said. 

Markham shook his head. 

“Only three days ago, George, 
she’d have bit your finger to the 
bone -if you’d as much as touched 
her head. But sorrow purges pride, 
and leaves us naked.” 

He looked down bitterly at his 
shirt front, which lacked a stud and 
showed faint discolourations. 

““She ain’t eat nothin’ since the 
old man hooked it,” said the foot- 
man; “eh!—what! No offence 
meant, Mr. Markham, but warn’t ’e 
an old man, and haven’t ’e hooked 
it? Here, my dear, try a grape ? ” 
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The bird waved the proffered fruit 
away with one claw. 

“Leave her alone, George; you, 
bein’ a new hand, who are you to 
intrude on our grief? When the 
heart’s sick the whole body’s faint ; 
and there’s nothin’ we can fancy 
savin’ ’uman sympathy. Oh! Polly, 
Polly, how devoted you was to him 
that’s gone, you poor dumb thing.” 

““So I’ve heard ; cook says as she 
was wonderful familiar wth ’im.” 

Markham turned to the footman : 

‘T’m goin’ to tell you something.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“* You believe in spirits, George ? ”’ 

“Only as medicine, Mr. Mark- 
ham, and I’m very partial to 
port.” 

“Don’t let me ever catch you as 
much as smellin’ of it, young man,” 
said Markham, sternly. ‘‘ Have you 
a soul?” 

“‘ What are you givin’ me ? Course 
I ’ave.” 

‘A soul is a spirit. When you die, 
your spirit’ll go wandering round 0’ 
nights.” 

The footman vigorously dissented. 

“Not a bit of it,” he said; “I’m 
goin’ to Paradise: I want rest.” 

Markham sniffed : 

“ You’re young a:id ignorant. I 
tell you there’s work where you’re 
goin’ to.” 

“How d’you know ?” asked George 
defiantly. 

**T do,” said the butler. He sank 
his voice impressively ; ‘I a’int like 
other men. I was born with a caul.”’ 

‘“*A what ?” 

“You ’aven’t worked in the best 
families, or you’d know what a 
caul is. It’s a thing found on an 
infant’s head; it’s valuable. If 
I'd kept that caul it’d fetch ten 
pound to-day.” 

“Who stole it?” asked the foot- 
man, much impressed. 

‘““Never you mind,” said Mark- 
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ham, “if it was stolen that don’t 
hinder me from seeing things.” 

** Snakes ? ” 

“Spirits |’ replied the butler, sol- 
emnly. “Spirits—Ghosts. I can feel 
’*em—I can hear ’em. Sometimes 
they rap.” 

The footman very quickly set down 
the plate of bread and butter he held 
in his hand; he breathed heavily. 

“Oh, Lor’! ” he whispered, glanc- 
ing round fearfully; ‘“‘aren’t you 
afraid, Mr. Markham ? ” 

“There are occasions—at night— 
young man, when I suffer from the 
creeps, but in the daytime I consider 
it a great privilege to be allowed to 
associate with the disembodied. To 
a humble seeker after Truth they’re 
kind, very kind. Now if you were a 
medium, which as yet you're very 
far from fit to be, I could let the 
missus know where his earthly body 
rests.” 

“Whose body ? 
talking about ? ” 

The parrot, apparently asleep upon 
its perch, spoke. 

**Good old Markham,” it crooned 
in an odd voice. ‘* Keep it up, Mark- 
ham; keep it up.” 

The butler stared, then started 
violently : 

““T’ve got it,” he exclaimed ; “ by 
all that’s wonderful, I’ve got it.” 

** Don’t know what you’ve got, Mr. 
Markham, but I’ve got the jim-jams,” 
said the footman. He picked up the 
tea-tray, standing withitin his hands, 
and the butler noted his white face. 

“Mr. Ryland’s dead,” he replied 
softly. ‘‘ I know it now, I know it for 
a fact ; and he’s going to—but there ! 
What’s the use of talking ?—you 
couldn’t understand.” 

The parrot again crooned some- 
thing unintelligible; and George 
caught, up his plates and prepared 
to fly. 

‘“*Come away, Mr. Markham, come 


What are you 
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away,” he quavered. “It’s most 
‘orrible, most hupsettin’. Oh, Lor’! 
Now she’s coughin’.” 

He fled, and Markham stood look- 
ing at the bird for some time. 

“I’m glad Mr. Lamb’s coming,” 
he soliloquised. ‘* We shall want two 
men for this job; as for George, he’s 
nothing more than a child.” 


When Lamb arrived at the Ry- 
lands’, he was received by the butler. 

“I’m thankful you’ve come, sir,” 
he said, warmly. 

‘““No news, I suppose ? ” 

“Not in the sense you mean, sir ; 
I don’t expect any.” 

** And how is Mrs. Ryland ? ” 

“Very low, Mr. Lamb, very low. 
She hardly knows what to make of it.” 

“Nobody does, Markham.” 

The old man coughed. 

‘“*T know one thing, sir; he ain’t 
alive.” 

Lamb turned quickly on him. 

‘Tell me your reasons, Markham.” 
he exclaimed. 

The butler looked at him nerv- 
ously : 

“Excuse me, sir; I suppose you 
are not spiritually gifted ? ” 

‘** Well, I don’t know,”’ said Lamb. 
“Are you?” 

The other nodded. 

“I’ve heard things, Mr. Lamb, as 
can’t be explained no other way.” 
He dropped his voice: ‘‘ He’s been 
tryin’ to hold communication with 
me since Monday; he has indeed, 
sir.” 

*“ Who has? What the deuce do 
you mean, Markham ? ” 

“My old master; Mr. Ryland; 
and I say he’s dead, has been for two 
days.” 

It was the conclusion Lamb had 
reached, but he wondered how the 
butler had arrived at it. 

“If that be the case, Markham,” 
he said, “ where’s the body ? ” 


** We'll find out, sir. Thank Hea- 
ven you’re here, Mr. Lamb, you can 
help wonderfully.” 

** How, Markham ?”’ 

“We might hold a s€ance, sir, you 
and me; I can’t do it alone.” 

*‘ But, granting my cousin is dead, 
Markham, why should he care what 
becomes of his body?” 

** Why, indeed, sir, but that he is 
not restin’ peaceful.” 

** How does he try to communicate 
with you ?” 

“Through Gertrude, sir.” 

“Oh, good Lord!” exclaimed 
the astonished Tommy. “ Through 
the parrot; is that why you wired 
me she was ill?” 

““She’s acting very strange, sir, 
and talks —well—you’ll hear her your- 
self, Mr. Lamb. If you'll come this 
way, sir; the ladies arein the boudoir. 
Dinner’s at half-past eight, sir. I 
told the housemaid to make up your 
old room.” 

He led the way across the hall, and 
flung open a door. 

** Mr. Lamb,” he announced. 

Mrs. Leedham was alone in the 
room. 

“Oh, I’m so very glad you’ve 
come,” she exclaimed, putting down 
her book; “ Markham, tell your 
mistress that Mr. Lamb has arrived. 
My poor Enid is lying down; yes, 
quite broken up, dear child; but 
between you and me she’s much 
better away while we have our little 
talk. She’s so very sensitive about 
Henry, absurdly so; one really can- 
not mention his name at all in con- 
nection with this dreadful affair. Of 
course, like me, you think he has left 
England ? ” 

**I believe he has left the world, 

Mrs. Leedham.” 
* “Dead! You think he’s dead! 
Why, how perfectly ridiculous. What 
did he die of, and where are his—er, 
remains ?”’ 
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“GEORGE TRIED TO CHEER IT WITH A LUMP OF SUGAR.” 


“‘ T wish I knew. There’s the parrot, 
I see,” he added inconsequently, 
pointing to the big cage. 

** Yes, that’s the foolish bird ; Enid 
will have it here.” 

** Tt looks ill,” said Lamb. 

“It’s a most upsetting creature. 
Half the time it mopes, and the other 
half it makes the most doleful, the 
most disturbing noises.”’ 


Henry,’ 


“Poor Henry—I want 
said the parrot. 

“Ah! asif we didn’t all of us want 
Henry; yes, indeed, and a great 
many other people want him, too. 
I could cry when I consider where 
his criminal carelessness has brought 
us. Howarehisaffairs ? You knowhe 
made a will—I saw it myself—leaving 
everything to my poor daughter.” 
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“In my Opinion it can be little 
better than waste paper,” said Lamb, 
and he felt an unholy joy as he said 
it. 

“* We shall be beggars,”’ gasped Mrs. 
Leedham. 

“* Hush ! ” exclaimed Lamb ; “ here 
is Mrs. Ryland.” 

She looked miserable and ill, but 
as she sat down after greeting her 
guest, Mrs. Leedham, unable to 
restrain her feelings, burst out.: 

“Your fortune has gone, Enid ; 
Mr. Lamb tells ;me that all your 
money has been lost.” 

‘“Henry’s money, mother.” 

“* Henry, indeed ; where is Henry ? 
and what does he mean by leaving 
you to penury?” | 

“Not that, my little fortune 

“Your own fortune ! How far will 
two hundred a year go towards this ? ” 
—she waved her hand round the 
room—“ towards all you’ve been 
accustomed to for a 

“For three years,” interrupted 
her daughter. 

“T repeat, it’s beggary,”’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Leedham. “ After all my work 
and trouble I could cry.” 

“Aren’t you going a little too 
fast ?”’ suggested Lamb. 

‘“* Perhaps you mean he may return. 
Never, Mr. Lamb, never. He has 
fled the country.” 

Mrs. Ryland jumped up. 

“I must beg you not to say such 
things, mother; Henry was most 
affectionate and generous to me. He 
spared me nothing,” 

“He has spared you nothing, 
indeed,” said Mrs. Leedham bit- 
terly. 

** At any rate he insured his life,” 
interposed Lamb, “ That I happen 
to know through a man I ran across 
at Waterloo.” 

Mrs. Ryland’s eyes met his. 

‘Henry told me he had taken out a 
policy for sixty thousand pounds,” 
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she said. “He mentioned that the 
premium had cramped him consider- 
ably.” 

Lamb nodded. 
sum indeed.” 

“* Yes, very large ; he explained that 
my settlements were small owing to 
his dislike to tie up money with 
trustees.” 

“And I thought poor Henry incon- 
siderate,” murmured Mrs. Leedham. 
**T was too hasty.” 

“Was the policy in your favour, 
Mrs. Ryland ? ” 

*“*T am sure of it.” 

“Can we collect it ?” asked the 
elder lady. “I don’t trust these 
companies the least bit in the world.” 

Lamb glared at her. 

“You forget, Mrs.~ Leedham, the 
conditions under which this money 
will be paid to your daughter,” he 
snapped out. “ Conditions of widow- 
hood.” 

** Ah, yes, I understand. And all 
we can do is to hope for the best, but 
I fear poor Henry was too selfish 
to put himself out of the way in 
any sense of the word, merely for two 
women ; I say, I fear it. Ah, the 
dressing gong.” 

Mrs. Ryland rose also. 

“You didn’t understand Henry, 
mother.” 

“* Perhaps not, dear. By the way, I 
told Markham, a glass of champagne 
would do you all the good in the 
world. Er—I mentioned the wine 
poor. Henry was so fond of—Perrier 
Jouet—wasn’t it? You will like it, 
I’m sure, Mr. Lamb.” 

Tommy watched them leave the 
room. 

“ Sixty thousand pounds,”’ he mut- 
tered. ‘ Poor Ryland would never 
rest if he thought his wife would 
fail to getit. Eh? What’s that?” 

He turned quickly ; the parrot was 
staring at him, rattling the bars of 
his cage to attract his attention. Lamb 
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thought the expression in its eyes 
almost human. 

“What is it, Gertrude?” he 
asked soothingly. 

She made the low crooning note : 

“T’m in—I’m in—” she began. 

“Oh, Lor!” said Tommy, for 
the voice fairly unnerved him. 
The parrot tried to wet its beak 
with a thick black tongue. 

“Tm in—I’m in——” it began 
again and stopped. 

Lamb felt a thrill up his back : 

“Poor Polly, poor Gertrude, go 
on,” he murmured. 

“Tm in—in—in 

“Yes, Polly’s in—where is Polly ? 
Oh, I say, wake up, Gertrude, wake 
up!” 

But the parrot settled down on its 
perch, its eyes closed. 

“‘ Good night,” it croaked. 

“ Confound it!” exclaimed Lamb. 

The voice of Markham came from 
the open door 

‘** Never mind, sir, she’s doing her 
best. We'll know the worst before 
morning.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” replied Lamb curtly ; 
“the bird is ill.” But in his bed- 
room he stopped, gazing at his own 
reflection in the glass. 

“Tf that wasn’t Henry Ryland’s 
voice,” he muttered, “‘ I never heard it. 
I will sit with Markham to-night.” 


9 





“This way, sir,” said the butler. 
“T’ve put her in the hall.” 

Whilst smoking a cigarette after 
dinner, Lamb had arranged to hold 
a séarice that night with Markham. 
Both ladies had retired to bed, and 
the men had the lower part of the 
house to themselves. Lamb followed 
the butler slowly. Markham carried 
a small green reading lamp in his 
hand which he placed on a corner 
cupboard. A round table with the 
cage on it stood in the middle of the 
room. 
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“Take one, sir,” said the butler, 
indicating two chairs placed each 
side of the cage. He turned down 
the lamp, came back, and took the 
vacant seat. 

“Excuse me sitting in your pre- 
sence, sir,” he whispered, apologet- 
ically. 

“ That’s all right Markham,” said 
Lamb. 

In the dim green light he could see 
the silent brooding shape of the big 
grey parrot, and the sallow face of 
the old butler as he leaned towards 
the bird. 

“I’m leaving it all to you, sir,” 
he said, ‘‘and I feel hopeful, very 
hopeful.” 

There was a long pause ; the tick 
of Lamb’s watch was distinctly aud- 
ible, and a faint hum came from the 
lamp in the distant corner. 

“Get on,” said Lamb. 

“Are there any spirits here to- 
night ?” asked the butler, in a 
sepulchral voice. 

Silence again, broken by the bird : 
it whistled a beautiful low clear note. 

“How many?” 

There was one short pipe. 

“Only one, sir,” cried the butler, 
his face working; “only one, you 
’eard it sir?” 

The other nodded. 

“ Keep it up,” he said. 

“* Does the spirit want to communi- 
cate with us?” 

Again the affirmative note. Bend- 
ing forward Lamb could see that the 
bird sat motionless, as if stuffed. 

“ Ask if it is the spirit of your 
Master, Markham,” he whispered. 

“ Isit the spirit of Henry Ryland ? ” 

The parrot whistled loud and clear. 

“I knew it, I knew it, sir. Quick, 
ask it something before it goes. I’m 
so upset I can’t think of nothing.” 

“Are you parted from the body 
of Henry Ryland?” asked Lamb. 
“You know where his body lies? 
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And you want to tell us where it 
dae 

| The bird’s note had a triumphant 
rng in it, though it still sat like a 
dead thing. 

There was no response, and through 
Lamb’s head flitted the memory of a 
game he had played as a boy: the 
game of twenty questions. 

“The bird can only say ‘yes’; 
do you understand, Markham ? do 
you understand ? ” 

The other nodded. 

** Keep it going, sir, keep it going 
for ’Eaven’s sake.” 

‘*Do you want to tell us where 
your body is so Mrs, Ryland may 
get your insurance ?”’ asked Lamb, 
desperately. ; 

There came a string of full notes. 

“ An ’appy ’it, sir,”’ said the butler, 
excitedly. 

“And this is Ryland, whom we 
thought to be altogether selfish,” said 
Lamb to himself. 

‘“* How are we to find out where it 
is ?”’ he asked Markham, in a low 
voice. 

“Keep on askin’, I suppose, sir ; 
you see we’ve the ’ole night before us, 
and Look at the parrot, sir, 
she’s going to ’ave a fit!” 

The bird, its eyes shut, was open- 
ing and shutting its beak, as if 
gasping for breath; its plumage 
stood out, and its body rocked on the 
perch. Suddenly it put up its claw, 
tottered, and came down in a heap 
to the bottom of the cage. 

***Ere’s a pretty mess,” cried Mark- 
ham. 

Lamb tore open the door of the 
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cage and drew out the limp body of 
the parrot, holding it in both hands. 

““Is she dead, sir?” cried the 
butler, rising to his feet in agitation. 

The lamp in the far corner flickered 
a few times and then went out. 
Lamb could hear the frightened 
breathing of Markham, then he felt 
the bird move in his hands. 

“Get a light, man, get a light, 
quickly !” 

“Not by no means, Mr. Lamb,” 
gasped the butler. “ Never mind us ; 
it’s the darkness she wants. Wait.” 

A little faint chuckle came from 
the parrot. Then the two men stand- 
ing in the darkness heard a voice, and 
it was not the voice of the bird : 

“Look in the well, Tommy, the 
old garden well.” ~ 

Lamb felt the bird’s body stiffen 
in his hands. 

“It was an accident, I fell in.” 
A pause. “I’m taking Polly—Good- 
bye.” 

To Lamb the air of he room sud- 
denly felt cold. The two men stood 
waiting, scarcely breathing for the 
matter of a minute. 

** Strike a match, Markham,” said 
Lamb softly at last. “It’s all over. 
Poor old Polly’s dead!” 


“We know, sir, what we know,” 
said the butler sadly, some hours 
later, when daylight was creeping 
through the blinds. 

Lamb nodded ; but somehow every- 
body said it was that clever young 
fellow Sterritt, of Scotland Yard, who 
found the body of Henry Ryland in 
his own garden well. 
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R. KEEN, Tracer of Lost Per- 
sons, glanced at the clock, 
touched an electric bell, then, 
unhooking the receiver of 

the telephone, called up the Sher- 
wood Studios and asked for Mr. 
Carden : 

‘*Is this Mr. Carden? Oh, good- 
morning, Mr. Carden! This is Mr. 
Keen, Tracer of Lost Persons. Could 
you make it convenient to call—say 
in the course of half an hour?... 
Thank you . . . Well, speaking with 
that caution and reserve which we 
are obliged to employ in making 
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F. Underwood 


any preliminary statements to our 
clients, I think I may safely say 
that you have every reason to feel 
encouraged.” 

“You mean,” said Carden’s voice, 
“that you have actually solved the 
proposition ? ” 

“ It has been a difficult proposition, 
Mr. Carden ; I will not deny that it 
has taxed our resources to the utter- 
most. Over a thousand people, first 
and last have been employed on this 
case. It has been a slow and tedious 
affair, Mr. Carden—tedious for us all. 
We seldom have a case continue as 
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long as this one has; it is a year 
to-day since you placed the matter 
in my hands . . . I beg your pardon, 
what did you say? .. . Well, 
without committing myself, I think 
that I may venture to express a care- 
fully qua'ified opinion that the solu- 
tion of the case is practically in the 
way of being accomplished ! .. . Yes, 
I shall expect you in half an hour. 
Good-bye !” 

The eyes of the Tracer of Lost 
Persons were twinkling as he hung up 
the receiver and then turned in his 
revolving chair to meet the pretty 
young woman who had entered in 
response to his ring. 

“The Carden case, if you please, 
Miss Smith” he said, smiling to himself. 

The young woman also smiled ; 
the Carden case had become a classic 
in the office. Nobody except Mr. 
Keen had believed that the case 
could ever be solved. 

“‘ Safe-deposit box 108923!” said 
Miss Smith softly, pressing a speaking- 
tube to her lips. In a few moments 
there came a hissing sound from the 
pneumatic tube; Miss Smith un- 
locked it and extracted a smooth, 
steel cylinder. 

“* The combination for that cylinder 
is A-4-44-11-K,” observed the Tracer, 
consulting a cypher code, “ which, 
translated,” he added, “gives us 
the setting combination, One, D, 
R-R,-J, 24.” 

Miss Smith turned the movable 
disks at the end of the cylinder until 
the required combination appeared. 
Then she unscrewed the cylinder 
head, and took out the documents 
in the famous case. 

“As Mr. Carden will be here in 
half an hour, I think we had better 
run over the points briefly,” nodded 
the Tracer, leaning back in his chair, 
and composing himself to listen. 
‘** Begin with my preliminary memo- 
randum, Miss Smith.” 


“Case 108923,” began the girl. 
Then she read the date, Carden’s 
full name, Victor Carden; a terse 
biography of the same gentleman, 
and added: “Case accepted. Con- 
tingent fee, $5,000.” 

“* Quite so,” said Mr. Keen ; “ now 
run through the minutes of the first 
interview.” 

And Miss Smith unrolled a type- 
written scroll and read : 

** Victor Carden, Esquire, the well- 
known artist, called this evening, 
at 6.30. Tall, well-bred, good appear- 
ance, very much embarrassed. Ques- 
tioned by Mr. Keen, he turned pink 
and looked timidly at the steno- 
grapher, Miss Colt. Asked if he 
might not see Mr. Keen alone, Miss 
Colt retired. Mr. Keen set the record- 
ing phonograph in motion by placing 
his elbow on the desk. 

“A brief résumé of the cylinder 
record follows : 

“Mr. Carden asked Mr. Keen if 
he (Mr. Keen) knew who he (Mr. 
Carden) was. Mr. Keen replied that 
everybody knew Mr. Carden, the 
celebrated painter and illustrator who 
had created the popular type of 
beauty known as the ‘ Carden Girl.’ 
Mr. Carden blushed and _ fidgeted. 
(Notes from Mr. Keen’s Observation 
Book, pp. 291-297). Admitted that 
he was the creator of the ‘Carden 
Girl.’ Admitted he had drawn and 
painted that particular type of femin- 
ine beauty many times. Fidgeted 
some more. (K,0.B., pages 298- 
299). Volunteered the statement 
that this type of beauty, known as 
the ‘Carden Girl,’ was the cause of 
great unhappiness to himself. Ques- 
tioned, turned pinker and fidgeted 
(K. O. B., page 300). Denied that his 
present trouble was caused by the 

e model who had posed for the ‘ Carden 
Girl.’ Explained that a number of 
assorted models had posed for that 
type of beauty. Further explained 
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that none of them resembled the 

type; that the type was his own 

creation ; that he used models merely 

for the anatomy; that he always 

idealised form and features. 
“Questioned again, admitted that 

the features of the ‘Carden Girl’ 

were his ideal of the highest and love- 

liest type of feminine beauty. Did 

not deny that he had 

fallen in love with his 

own creation. Turned 

red and tried to smoke. 

'(K. O. B., page 303.) 

Admitted he had beer 

fascinated himself with 

his own rendering of a 

type of beauty which 

he had never seen any- 

where, except as rendered 

by his own pencil on 

paper or on canvas. 

Fidgeted. (K. O. B., 

page 304.) Admitted 


that he could easily fall 


in love with a woman 
who _ resembled the 
‘Carden Girl.’ Didn’t 
believe she really ex- 
isted. Confessed he had 
hoped for years to en- 
counter her but had 
begun to despair. Ad- 
mitted he had _ ven- 
tured to think that 
Mr. Keen might trace 
such a girl for him. 
Doubted Mr. Keen’s 
success. Fidgeted 
(K. O. B., page 306), 
and asked Mr. Keen to 
take the case. Promised to send 
to Mr. Keen a painting in oil which 
embodied his loftiest ideal of the 
type known as the ‘Carden Girl.’ 
(Portrait received ; lithographs made 
and distributed to our agents according 
to routine, from Canada to Mexico 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific.) 
“Mr. Keen terminated the inter- 
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view with characteristic tact, accept- 
ing the case on the contingent fee of 
$5,000.” 

“Very well,” said the Tracer, as 
Miss Smith rolled up the scroll and 
looked at him for further instructions. 
“Now, perhaps you had better run 
over the short summary of proceed- 
ings to date. I mean the digest which 
you will find attached 
to the completed re- 
cords.” 

Miss Smith found the 
paper, unrolled it, and 
read : 

“During the twelve 
months’ investigation 
and search (in re Carden) 
seven hundred and nine 
young women were dis- 
covered who resembled 
very closely the type 
sought for. By process 
of elimination, owing 
to defects in figure, 
features, speech, breed- 
ing, etc., etc., this list 
was cut down to two. 
One married before the 
investigation of her 
habits could be com- 
pleted; the other is 
apparently a flawless 
replica of Mr. Carden’s 
original, in face, figure, 
breeding, education, 
moral and _ mental 
habits. (See Document 
23, A.) 

** Read Document 23, 
A,” nodded Mr. Keen. 
And Miss Smith read : 


”° 


ROSALIND HOo.tiis, M.D. 
Age, 26. 
Height, 5 feet 9 inches. 
Weight, 11 stone 6 lbs. 
Hair.—Thick, bright, ruddy golden, 
and inclined to curl. 
Teeth.—Perfect. 
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Eyes.—Dark violet-blue. 

Mouth.—Perfect. 

Colour.—Fair, an 
blonde. 

Figure.—Perfect. 

Health—Perfect. 

Temper.—Feminine. 

Habits.—Austere, with a resolutely 
suppressed capacity for romance. 

Business.—None. 

Profession.—Physician. 

Mania.—A Mission. 

“*Note.—Dr. Rosalind Hollis was 
presented to society in her eighteenth 
year. At the end of her second season 
she withdrew from society with the 
determination to devote her life 
to charity. Settlement-work and 
the study of medicine have occup:ed 
her constantly. Récently admitted 
to practice, she spends her mornings 
in visiting the poor, whom she treats 
free of charge; her afternoons and 
evenings are devoted to what she 
hopes to make her speciality: the 


ivory - tinted 


study of the rare malady known as 


Lamour’s Disease. (See Note on 


second page). 

“It is understood that Doctor 
Hollis has abjured the society of 
men, other than her patients and 
such of her professional confréres 
as she is obliged to consult or 
work with. 

“Note (K.0O.B., pages 916-18). 
—Her eccentricity is probably the 
result of a fine, wholesome, highly 
strung girl taking life and herself 
too seriously. The remedy will be the 
“ Right Man.” 

“Exactly,” nodded Mr. Keen, join- 
ing the tips of his thin fingers and 
partly closing his eyes. “ Now, Miss 
Smith, the disease which Doctor 
Hollis intends to make her speciality 
—have you any notes on that?” 

“* Here they are,” said Miss Smith ; 
and she read: ‘‘ Lamour’s Disease ; 
the rarest of all known diseases ; 
first discovered and described by Ero 


S. Lamour, M.D., M.S.,F.B.A.,M.F.H., 
in 1861. Only a single case has ever 
been observed. This case is fully 
described in Doctor Lamour’s superb 
and monumental work in sixteen 
volumes. Briefly, the disease appears 
without any known cause, and is ulti- 
mately supposed to result fatally. The 
first symptom is the appearance of a 
faintly bluish circle under the eyes, 
as though the patient were accus- 
tomed to using the eyes too steadily 
at times. Sometimes a slight degree of 
fever accompanies this manifestation ; 
pulse and temperature vary. The 
patient is apparently in excellent 
health, but liable to loss of appetite 
and restlessness. These symptoms 
are followed by others unmistakable ; 
the patient becomes silent at times ; 
at times evinces a weakness for senti- 
mental expressions; flushes easily ; 
is easily depressed ; will sit for hours 
looking at one person, and, if not 
checked, will exhibit impulsive symp- 
toms of affection for the opposite 
sex. The strangest symptom of all, 
however, is the physical change in 
the patient, whose features and figure, 
under the trained eye of the observer, 
gradually from day to day assume the 
symmetry and charm of a beauty 
almost unearthly, sometimes accom- 
panied by a spiritual pallor which is 
unmistakable in confirming the diag- 
nosis, and which, Doctor Lamour 
believes, presages the inexorable ap- 
proach of immortality. 

“There is no known remedy for 
Lamour’s Disease. The only case on 
record is the case of the young lady 
described by Doctor Lamour, who 
watched her for years with unex- 
ampled patience and enthusiasm ; 
finally, in the interest of science, 
marrying his patient in order to 
*devote his life to a study of her symp- 
toms. Unfortunately some of these 
disappeared early—within a week— 
but the curious manifestation of 
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physical beauty remained and con- 
tinued to increase daily to a dazzling 
radiance, with no apparent injury to 
the patient. Doctor Lamour, un- 
fortunately, died before his investi- 
gations, covering a period of forty 
years, could be completed; his 
widow survived him fer a day or 
two only. 

“ Here is a wide and unknown field 
for medical men to investigate. It 
is safe to say that the physician who 
first discovers the bacillus of Lamour’s 
Disease, and the proper remedy to 
combat it, will reap as his reward a 
glory and renown imperishable. La- 
our’s Disease is a disease not yet 
understood—a disease whose termi- 
nation is believed to be fatal—a 


strange disease which seems to render 
radiant and beautiful the features of 
the patient, brightening them with 
the forewarning of impending death, 
and the splendid resurrection of im- 
mortality.” 


The Tracer of Lost Persons caressed 
his chin reflectively. “‘ Quite so, Miss 
Smith, and this is the disease which 
Doctor Hollis has chosen for her 
speciality. Only one case on record. 
Thank you.” . 

Miss Smith replaced the papers in 
the steel cylinder, slipped it into the 
pneumatic tube, sent it whizzing 
below to the safe-deposit vaults, 
and, saluting Mr. Keen witha plea- 
sant inclination of her head, went 
out of the room. 

The Tracer turned in his chair, 
picked up the daily detective report, 
and scanned it until he came to the 
name Hollis. It appeared that the 
daily routine of Rosalind Hollis had 
not varied during the past three 
weeks. In the morning she was good 
to the poor with bottles and pills ; 
in the afternoons she tucked one of 
Lamour’s famous sixteen volumes 
under her arm, and walked to the 
Park, where, with democratic sim- 
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plicity she sat on a secluded bench and 
pored over the symptoms of Lamour’s 
Disease. About five she retired to her 
severely simple apartment in the 
big brownstone office-building de- 
voted to physicians. Here she took 
tea, read a little, dined alone, and 
retired about nine. This was the 
guileless, but determined, existence 
of Rosalind Hollis, M.D., according to 
McConnell, the detective assigned to 
observe her. 

The Tracer refolded the report of 
his chief of detectives and pigeon- 
holed it just as the door opened and 
a tall, attractive-looking young man 
entered. 

Shyness was his conspicuous attri- 
bute; he offered his hand to Mr. 
Keen with an embarrassed air, and 
seated himself at that gentleman’s 
invitation. 

“I’m almost sorry I began this 
thing,” he blurted out like a big school- 
boy, appalled at his own misdemean- 
our. ‘“‘The truth is, Mr. Keen, 
that the prospect of actually seeing 
a live ‘Carden Girl’ has frightened 
me. My business with that sort of 
girl ends when I’ve drawn her 
picture.” 

** But surely, Mr. Carden,” said the 
Tracer mildly, “you have some 
natural curiosity to see the living 
representative of your charming but 
inanimate originals ? ” 

““ Yes—oh, yes, certainly. I’d like 
to see one of them alive—say looking 
from a window, or from a cab, but I 
should not care to be too close to 
her.” 

“* Merely seeing a ‘Carden Girl’ does 
not commit you to anything further,” 
interposed Mr. Keen, smiling. ‘“ She 
is far too busy; too absorbed in 
her own affairs to take any notice 
of you. I understand that she even 
has something of an aversion for 
men.” 

** Aversion |” 
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“Well, she considers them un- 
necessary to her existence.” 

** Why is that ?”’ asked Mr. Carden, 
with a slight indication of curiosity. 

** Because she has a mission in life,”’ 
said Mr. Keen. 

Carden looked out of the window. 
It was pleasant weather—June in all 
its early loveliness—the fifth day of 
June. The seventh was his birthday. 

“I’ve simply got to marry some- 
body before the day after to-morrow,” 
he said aloud—“ that is, if I want my 
legacy.” 

“What are you saying?” 
manded the Tracer sharply. 

Carden turned a pink and guilty 
countenance towardshim. “I didn’t 
tell you all the circumstances of the 
case, Mr. Keen,” he said, “ I suppose 
I ought to have done so.” 

“Quite so,” said the Tracer se- 
verely. ‘“‘ Why is it necessary, Mr. 
Carden, that you marry before the 
day after to-morrow ? ” 

** Well, it’s my twenty-eighth birth- 
day —” 

‘Someone has left you money on 
condition that you marry before your 
twenty-eighth birthday ? Is that it, 
Mr. Carden ? An uncle ? An imbecile 
grandfather ? A sentimental aunt ? ” 

“* My Aunt Tabby Van Beekman,” 
the young man replied. 

‘“* Where is she?” 

“In Trinity Churchyard. It’s too 
late to expostulate with her, you see, 
Mr. Keen; besides, it wouldn’t have 
done any good even if she were alive.” 

The Tracer knitted his brows. 

*“* She was very proud, very didac- 
tic,’ said Carden. “I am the last of 
my race, and my aunt was determined 
that the family should not die out 
with me. I didn’t want to marry, 
but she tried to make me. At all 
events, I am not going to marry any 
woman inferior to the type I have 
created with my pencil—the type that 
the public calls the ‘Carden Girl.’ And 
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now you see that your discovery of 
this living type comes rather late. In 
two days I must be legally married, if 
I am to have'my Aunt Tabby’s legacy ; 
and to-day, for the first time, I hear 
of a girl who, you assure me, compares 
favourably with my copyrighted type, 
but who has a mission, and an aversion 
to men. So you see, Mr. Keen, the 
matter is hopeless.” 

“* T don’t see anything of the kind,” 
said Mr. Keen, firmly. 

**Do you believe, then, that there 
is a chance ?” 

“ Of your falling in love within the 
next hour or so? Frankly, I think 
there is every chance of it. I am 
sure of it. But that is not the diffi- 
culty. The problem is far more com- 
plicated.” “ 

** You mean——” 

“How to marry the girl before 
the day after to-morrow. That’s the 
problem, Mr. Carden!—not whether 
you are capable of falling in love 


with her. I have seen her ; you can’t 


avoid falling in love with her. No- 
body could. I, myself, am on the 
verge of it ; and I am fifty ;' you can’t 
avoid loving her.” 

“If that were so,’ said Carden 
gravely ; “‘if I were really going to 
fall in love with her—I would not 
care a rap about my Aunt Tabby 
and her money——-—”’ 

“You ought to care about it for 
this young girl’s sake. The legacy is 
virtually hers, not yours. She has a 
right to it. No man can ever give 
enough to the woman he loves; no 
man has ever done so. What she 
gives and what he gives are never a 
fair exchange. If you can balance the 
account in any measure, it is your 
duty to do it. If she comes to love 
you she may think it very fine that 
you bring to her your love, yourself, 
your fame, your talents, your success, 
your position, your gratifying income. 
Therefore, I say, endow her with all 
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your earthly goods. Give all you can 
in every way-to lighten as much as 
possible man’s hopeless debt to all 
women who have ever loved.” 

* You talk as though I were already 
committed,” said Carden, rather 
abashed. 

“You are, morally. For a month I 
have, without her knowledge, it is 
true, invaded the privacy of a very 
lovely girl—studied her minutely, 
possessed myself of her history, in- 
formed myself as to her habits. What 
excuse had I for this unless I desired 
her happiness and yours? Nobody 
could offer me any inducement to 


engage in such a practice unless I 
believed that the means might justify 
a happy conclusion; and that con- 
clusion is your marriage to her.” 

“* Of course,”’ said Carden uneasily ; 
‘* but how are we going to accomplish 
it by the day after to-morrow ? How 
is it to be accomplished at all ? ”’. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons rose 
and began to pace the floor, clasping 
his hands behind his back. Minute 
after minute sped, while Carden stared 
alternately at Mr. Keen and at the 
blue sky through the open window. 

** It is seldom,” said Mr. Keen, with 
evident annoyance, “ that I personally 
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take any part in the actual and con- 
crete demonstrations necessary to a 
successful end of a client’s case. 
But I am forced to do it in this case.” 

He went to a cupboard, picked out 
a grey wig and grey side-whiskers and 
deliberately waved them at Carden. 

** You see what these look like ? ” 
he demanded. 

“eé Y—yes.”’ 

“Very weil. It is now noon. Do 
you know the Park ? Do you happen 
to recollect a shady turn in the path 
after you cross the bridge over the 
swan lake? Here; I'll draw it for 
you. Now, here is the lake, and here 


the esplanade and fountain. This 1s 
the path. You follow it—so !—round 
the lake, across the bridge, then 
following the lake to the right—so! 
then up the wooded slope to the left— 
so! Now, here is a bench. I mark it 
Number One. She sits there with 
her book—there she is!” 

“* Tf she looks like that——”’ began 
Carden. And they both laughed, but 
with a slight trace of excitement. 

‘“* Here is Bench Number Two!” 
resumed the Tracer. ‘* Here you sit 
—and there you are!” 

‘“* Thanks,” said Carden, laughing 
again. » 


% 
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* Now,” continued the Tracer, 
“you must be sitting in this seat at 
one o'clock, she will be there at one- 
thirty, or earlier perhaps. A little 
later I will become visible. Your part 
is merely a thinking part; you 
are to do nothing, say nothing, 
unless spoken to. And when you 
are spoken to you are to acquiesce 
in whatever anybody says to you, 
and you are to do whatever any- 
body requests you todo. And, above 
all, don’t be surprised at anything 
that may happen. You'll be nervous 
enough ; I expect that. You'll pro- 
bably colour up, and flush, and 
fidget ; I also expect that; in fact, I 
count on that. But don’t lose your 


nerve altogether, and don’t think of 
attempting to escape.” 

“Escape ! 
whom ?” 

** From her ? ” 

“* Her ?” 

“Are you going to follow my in- 


From what? From 


structions ?”’ demanded the Tracer 
of Lost Persons. 

*“* [—yes, of course, Mr. Keen.” 

“Very well, then. I am going to 
rub some of this under your eyes.” 
And Mr. Keen produced a make- 
up box and, walking over to Carden, 
calmly darkened the skin under his 
eyes. 

‘I look as though I had been out 
all night,” exclaimed Carden, survey- 
ing himself in a mirror. ‘* Do you 
think any girl could discover attrac- 
tion in such a countenance ?” 

“This one will,” observed the 
Tracer, meaningly. “Now, Mr. 
Carden, one last word: The moment 
you find yourself in love with her, 
and the first moment you have the 
chance to doso decently, make love 
to her. She won’t dismiss you, she 
will repulse you, of course, but she 
won’t let you go. I know what I am 
saying; all I ask of you is to 


promise to carry out these in- 
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structions to the letter. Do you 
promise ? ” 

“T do.” 

“* Then here is the map of the ren- 
dezvous which I have drawn. Be 
there promptly. Good-morning.” 


At one o'clock that afternoon a 
young man earnestly consulting a 
map might have been seen pursuing 
his solitary way through the Park. 
Fresh green foliage arched above him, 
flecking the path with fretted shadow 
and sunlight ; the sweet odour of 
flowering shrubs saturated the air ; 
the waters of the lake sparkled where 
swans swept to and fro, snowy 
wings spread like sails to the June 
wind. 

“ This,” he murmured, pausing at a 
shaded bend in the path, “ must be 
Bench Number One. I am not to sit 
on that. This must be Bench Number 
Two. I am to sit on this. So here I 
am,” he added nervously, seating 
himself and looking about him with 
the caution of a cat in strange sur- 
roundings. 

There was nobody in sight. Re- 
assured, he ventured to drop one 
knee over the other and to lean upon 
his stick. For a few minutes he 
remained in this non-committal atti- 
tude, alert, anxious, uncomfortable, 
dreading he knew not what. A fat 
squirrel racing noisily across the 
fallen leaves gave him quite a shock. 
A number of birds came to look— 
or so it appeared to him, for in 
the inquisitive scrutiny of a robin 
he fancied he divined sardonic 
meaning, and in the blank, im- 
pertinent stare of a starling, a 
sinister significance out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the bird. 

- What an absurd position to be 
in!” he thought. And suddenly he 
was seized with a desire to flee. 

He didn’t fly, because he had pro- 
mised not to, but the desire persisted 
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to the point of mania. Oh, how he 
could run if only he hadn’t promised 
not to! His entire being tingled with 
the latent possibilities of a burst of 
terrific speed. What a record he could 
make if he hadn’t promised not to ! 

He crossed his knees the other 
way and brooded, and the squirrel 
climbed the bench and nosed his 
pockets for possible nuts, then hopped 
hopefully toward a distant nursemaid 
and two children. 

Growing more alarmed every time 
‘ he consulted his watch, Carden at- 
tempted to stem his rising panic with 
logic and philosophy, repeating : 
“Steady! my boy! Don’t run wild! 
You’re not obliged to marry her, you 
know, if you don’t fall in love 
with her; if you do, you won’t 
mind marrying her. That is philo- 
sophy. That is logic. I wonder 
what will have happened to me by 
this time to-morrow! I wish it were 
this time next month ! Then it would 
be allover. Then it——” 

His muttering speech froze on his 
lips. Rooted to his bench he sat star- 
ing at a distant figure approaching 
—the figure of a girl in summer 
attire. 

Nearer and nearer she came, walk- 
ing with a free-limbed, graceful step, 
head high, one arm clasping a book. 

That was the way the girls he 
drew would have walked had they 
ever lived. Even in the midst of his 
consternation his artistic eye noted 
that ; noted the perfect figure, and 
the witchery of its grace and contour, 
and the fascinating poise of her head, 
and the splendid colour of her hair ; 
noted mechanically the flowing lines 
of her gown, and the dainty modelling 
of arm and wrist and throat and ear. 

Then, as she reached her bench 
and seated herself, she raised her eyes 
and looked at him. And for the first 
time in his life he realized that ideal 
beauty was but the pale phantom of 


the real and founded on something 
more than imagination and thought ; 
on something of vaster import than 
fancy and taste and technical skill ; 
that it was founded on Life itself— 
on breathing, living, palpitating, 
tremulous Life!—from which all 
true inspiration must come. 

Over and over to himself he was 
repeating : ‘‘ Of course, it is perfectly 
impossible that I can be in love al- 
ready. Love doesn’t happen between 
two ticks of a watch. I am merely 
amazed at the girl’s beauty ; that is 
all. I am merely astounded in the 
presence of perfection; that is all. 
There is nothing more serious the 
matter with me. It isn’t necessary for 
me to continue to look at her; it 
isn’t vital to my happiness if I never 
see her again That is—of 
course, I should like to see her, be- 
cause I never did see living beauty 
such as hers in any woman. Not even 
in my pictures. What superb eyes! 
What a fascinatingly delicate nose ! 
What a nose! By Heaven, that is a 
nose! I’ll draw noses that way all 
my life. My pictures are all out of 
drawing ; I must fit arms into their 
sockets the way hers fit! I must 
remember the modelling of her eye- 
lids, too—and that chin !—and those 
enchanting hands 

She looked up leisurely from her 
book, surveyed him calmly, absent- 
eyed, then bent her head again to 
the reading. 

“There is something the matter 
with me,” he thought with a sup 
pressed gulp. “‘ I—if she looks at me 
again—with those iris-hued eyes of 
hers—I—I think—I’m done for. I 
believe I’m done for anyway. It 
seems rather mad to think it. But 
there is something the matter——” 

She deliberately looked at him 
again. 

“It’s wrong to let loose a girl like 
that on people,” he thought to him- 
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self; “all wrong. Everybody is 
bound to go mad over her. I’m going 
now. I’m mad already. I know I 
am, which practically proves that I’m 
no lunatic. It isn’t her beauty; it’s 
the way she wears it—every motion, 
every breath of her. I know exactly 
what her voice is like. Anybody 
who looks into her eyes can see what 
her soul is, She isn’t out of drawing 
anywhere—physically or spiritually. 
And when a man sees a girl like that, 
why—why, there’s only one thing 
that can happen to him, as far as I 
know. And it doesn’t take a year, 
either. But how awfully remote she 
seems to be.” : 

She looked up again, but not at 
him. A kindly, grey-whiskered old 
gentleman came tottering and rocking 
into view, his rosy, wrinkled face 
beaming benediction on the world 
as he passed through it—on the sun- 
shine dappling the undergrowth, on 
the squirrels sitting up to watch him 
pass, on the stray birds which hopped 
fearlessly in his path, at the young 
man sitting very rigid there on his 
bench, at the fair, sweet-faced girl 
who met his aged eyes with the gentlest 
of involuntary smiles. And Carden 
did not recognise him ! 

“Dr. Attwood!” exclaimed the 
girl, softly, as she rose to greet this 
marvellous imitation of Dr. Austin 
Attwood, the great specialist on chil- 
dren’s diseases. 

The old man beamed weakly at 
her, halted, still beaming, fumbled 
for his eye glasses, adjusted them, 
and peered closely into her face. 

‘“* Bless my soul,” he smiled ; “ our 
pretty Doctor Hollis!” 

‘“*]—I did not suppose you would 
remember me,” she said, rosy with 
pleasure. 


‘“* Remember you ? Surely, surely.” ‘i 


He made her a quaint, old-fashioned 
bow, turned and peeped across the 
walk at Carden. And Carden, looking 


straight into his face, did not know 
the old man, who turned to Doctor 
Hollis again with many mysterious 
nods of his head. 

“You’re watching him, too, are 
you ?” he chuckled, leaning toward 
her. 

“Watching whom, Doctor Att- 
wood ?”’ she asked, surprised. 

“Hush, child! I thought you 
had noticed that unfortunate and 
afflicted young man opposite.” 

Doctor Hollis looked curiously at 
Carden, then at the old gentleman 
with grey whiskers. 

** Please sit down, Doctor Attwood, 
and tell me,” she murmured. “I 
have noticed nothing in particular 
about the young man on the bench.”’ 
And she moved to~ give him room ; 
and the young man opposite stared 
at them both as though bereft of 
reason. 

“*A heavy book for small hands, 
my child,” said the old gentleman in 
his quaintly garrulous fashion, peer- 
ing with dimmed eyes at the volume 
in her lap. 

She smiled, looking round at him. 

“ Dear, dear ! ” he said, tremblingly 
raising his eyeglasses to scan the title 
on the page; ‘“‘ Doctor Lamour’s 
famous works! Are you studying 
Lamour, child ? ”’ 

“* Yes,” she said with that charming 
inflection youth reserves for age. 

“Astonishing!” he murmured. 
“The coincidence is more than re- 
markable. A physician! And study- 
ing Lamour’s Disease! Incredible !”’ 

“* Is there anything strange in that, 
Doctor Attwood ?” she smiled. 

“‘ Strange!’ He lowered his voice, 
peering across at Carden. “Strange, 
did you say ? Look across the path 
at that poor young man sitting there !”’ 

“Yes,” she said, perplexed; “I 
see him.” 

“What do you see?” whispered 
the old gentleman, in a_ portentous 
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“* STRANGE ! 


voice. ‘“‘ Here you sit reading about 
what others have seen ; now what do 
you see?” 
“Why, only a man—rather young 
” 


“No symptoms ? ” 

“Symptoms? Of what, Doctor 
Attwood ?” 

The old gentleman folded his 
hands over his cane. “ My child,” 
he said, “‘ for a year I have had that 
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STRANGE, DID YOU SAY? LOOK ACROSS THE PATH AT THAT YOUNG MAN.’” 


unfortunate young man under secret 
observation. He was not aware of 
it; it never entered his mind that I 
could be observing him with minutest 
attention. He may even have sup- 
posed there was nothing the matter 
with him. He was in error. I have 
studied him carefully. Look closer ! 
Are there dark circles under his eyes 
—or are there not?” he ended in 
triumph. 
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“There are,’ she began, puzzled ; 
** but I—but of what interest to me—” 

“Compare his symptoms with the 
symptoms in that book you are study- 
ing,” said the old doctor hoarsely. 

“Do you mean—do you suppose 
——’’ she stammered, turning her 
eyes on Carden, who promptly blushed 
to his ears and began to fidget. 

“Every symptom,” muttered the 
old gentleman. “‘ Poor, poor young 
man !”’ 

She had seen Carden turn a vivid 
pink ; she now saw him fidget with 
his walking-stick ; she discovered the 
blue circles under his eyes. Three 
symptoms at once! 

“* Do you believe it possible ? ” she 
whispered excitedly under her breath 
to the old gentleman beside her. “ It 
seems incredible ! Such arare disease ! 
Only one single case ever described 
and studied! It seems impossible 
that I could be so fortunate as to 
actually see a case! Tell me, Doctor 
Attwood, do you believe that young 
man is really afflicted with Lamour’s 
Disease ? ” 

“* There is but one way to be abso- 
lutely certain,” said the old gentle- 
man in a solemn voice, “‘ and that is 
to study him ; corroborate your sus- 
picions by observing his pulse and 
temperature as did Doctor Lamour.” 

‘“* But—how can I ?” she faltered. 
‘““I—he would probably object to 
becoming a patient of mine ‘a 

** Ask him, child! Ask him.” 

“T have not the courage 

“Courage should be the badge 
of your profession,” said the old 
gentleman gravely. “When did a 
good physician ever show the white 
feather in the cause of humanity ? ” 

‘““I—I know, but this requires a 
different sort of courage.” 

“* How ?”’ persisted the old gentle- 
man, “can you confirm your very 
natural suspicions concerning this un- 
fortunate young man unless you cor- 
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roborate your observations by study- 
ing him at close range? Besides, 
already it seems to me that certain 
unmistakable signs are visible ; I mean 
that strange physical phase which 
Doctor Lamour dwells on : the sym- 
metry of feature and limb, the curi- 
ously spiritual beauty. Do you not 
notice these ? Or is my sight so dim 
that I only imagine it ? ” 

“He is certainly symmetrical— 
and—in a certain way—almost hand- 
some in regard to features,”’ she ad- 
ritted, looking at Carden. 

“Poor, poor boy!” muttered the 
old gentleman‘ wagging. his grey 
whiskers, “I am too old to help 
him—too old to dream of finding a 
remedy for the awful malady which 
I am now convinced ‘has seized him. 
I shall study him no more. It is 
useless. All I can do now is to mention 
his case to some young, vigorous, 
ambitious physiclan—some specialist 


“Don’t!” she whispered, almost 
fiercely—‘“ don’t do that, Doctor Att- 
wood! I want him, please! I— 
you helped me to discover him, you 
see. And his malady is to be my 
speciality. Please, do you mind if I 
keep him all to myself, and study 
him ?” 

** But you refused, child.” 

“T didn’t mean to. I—I didn’t 
exactly see how I was to study him. 
But I must study him! Please let me. 
You discovered him, I admit, but I 
will-promise you faithfully to devote 
my entire life to studying him, as the 
great Lamour devoted his life for 
forty years to his single patient.” 

** But Doctor Lamour married his 
patient,” said the Tracer mildly. 

** He—I—that need not be neces- 
sary ss 

“ But ifit should prove necessary ?” 

“e I—you ” 

** Answer me, child.” 

She stared across at Carden. He 
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turned pink promptly, and fidgeted. 

‘““He has got it!” she whispered, 
excitedly. ‘Oh, do you mind if I 
take him for mine ? ” 

“You have not yet answered my 
question,” said the old gentleman, 
gravely. “Do you lack the courage 
to marry him if it becomes necessary 
to do so in order to devote your entire 
life to studying him ? ” 

“Oh, it cannet be necessary 

** You lack the courage.” 

She was silent. 

‘* Braver things have been done by 
those of your profession who have 
gone amongst lepers,” said the old 
man sadly. 

She flushed up instantly ; her eyes 
sparkled; her head proudly high, 
her delicate nostrils dilated. 

“I am not afraid!” she said. “ If 
it ever becomes necessary, I can show 
courage and devotion as well as others 
of my profession who minister to the 
lepers of Molokai! Yes; I promise 


9 


you to marry him if I cannot other- 
wise study him. And I promise you 
solemnly to devote my entire life to 
observing his symptoms and search- 
ing for proper means to combat them. 


(To be concluded in 
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My one ambition in life is personally 
to observe and study a case of Lam- 
our’s Disease, and to give my entire 
time to investigating its origin, its 
course and its cure.” 

The old gentleman rose, bowing 
with that quaintly obsolete courtesy 
which was in vogue in his youth. 

“T am contented to leave him 
exclusively to you, Doctor Hollis, 
and I wish you happiness in your 
life’s work—and success in your cure 
of this unhappy young man.” 

Hat in hand, he bowed again, as 
he moved away, muttering and smil- 
ing to himself, and shaking his tremb- 
ling head as he passed into the sun- 
shine, where the nursemaids and 
children flocked along the lake shore 
throwing crumbs to the waterfowl 
and satiated goldfish. 

Doctor Hollis looked after him, her 
small hand buried among the pages 
of her open book. 

Carden viewed his disappearing 
figure with guileless emotion. He 
was vaguely aware that something 
important was about to happen to 
him. And it happened before he was 
prepared. 
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‘FOR WE ARE THEY MEN CALL THE MARYS OF JUDZA” 


E came to Saintes Maries-de- 
la-Mer by motor from 
Arles, though most of the 


other pilgrims came by 
gipsy waggons and country carts. In 
Bible days the three Marys came by 
sea and settled here on the edge of 
the Camargue plain at the mouth of 
the Petit Rhone after their flight 
from Judea. We were two in the 
tonneau who embraced this fortui- 
tous opportunity of participating in 
a most unique pilgrimage, which the 
poet Mistral, in his epic Mireio, sets 
out in romantic verse. 

For some years a light railway has 
sent a train on its leisurely way over 
the forty kilometres of rusty rails 
which connects Arles with Les Saintes 
Maries. It has transported some 
thousands of visitors to the citadelle- 
eglise of this sleeping city on the 
borders of the Golfe de Lyon. 
capacity of this burlesque train is 
not more than two hundred at each 
journey, and as it runs but three 


The © 


times a day, most people prefer to 
make their way by road, as all true 
pilgrims should do. 
Of course, we also should have 
gone on foot, or on horseback, or 
by the slow-moving roulotte, or cara- 
van, as did the really devout pilgrims 
—and some others—from all corners 
of the earth; peasants of Provence, 
the Arlesiens and Arlesiennes and 
the dwellers on the great Camargue 
plain. 
One easily pictures it as Mireio 
saw it in the poem, the vision of the 
sentinel church by the sea rising 
lonely above the dunes of the Cam- 
argue of to-day as it did in the olden 
time. 
“ . It looms at last in the distance 
dim, 

She sees it grow on the horizon’s 
rim, 

The Saintes’ white tower across the 
billowy plain, 

Like vessel homeward bound upon 
the main,” 


Copyright by Francis Miltoun in the United States of America, 1906. 
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Les Saintes Maries, which the 
Church knows as Sancta Marie de 
Mare, and the habitants of the Crau 
and the Camargue as “ Les Saintes,” 
is a dead city, although you may 
read in the ‘‘Courierdu Departe- 
ment ” that “La Musique Muni- 
cipal” will hold its annual fée, 
in conjunction with that of the 
“‘Sapeurs Pompiers ” of the ville on 
a coming Sunday, and that much 
festivity and glorious merry-making 
may accordingly be expected. 

On the dunes of the Camargue, 
between the blue of the sky and the 
blue of the Mediterranean, sit the 
gaunt, grim bourg of the fisherfolk 
and the herders of cattle and sheep. 
The lone fortress church rises tall 
and severe in its outlines, and the 
whole may be likened to nothing so 
much as a desert mirage. Below the 
haunches of the crenelated walls of 
the church are the white, pink and 
blue houses of the huddling popu- 
lation, and the dory-like boats of the 
fishers. It is all very foreign to any- 
thing seen elsewhere in France, and 
to-morrow, when the pilgrims arrive, 
it will be more cosmopolitan still. 
Six hundred unsophisticated souls 
make Les Saintes their home—shrunk- 
en from as many thousands a few 
centuries ago. The greatest surprise 
is this imposing basalique, rising up, 
as it seems, from a desert of sand, 
with no adequate number of people 
to attend the Holy offices during the 
greater part of the year. Officially 
the town is known as Saintes Maries- 
de-la-Mer, but the reliques of the 
three Marys who fled from Judza 
in company with Saint Lazare, Saint 
Maxim, and Saint Trophime, and 
others, including their servant Sara, 
have given it the popular name ofe 
“Les Saintes.” 

These holy women, exiled from the 
Holy Land, with their companions, 
embarked without sails, anchor or 


cordage, in a frail barque and were 
forced by circumstances and stress of 
weather towards the mouth of the 
Rhone, where their ship was thrown 
by a tempest on the barren shore 
to the westward of the river’s 
mouth. 

The exiles, thankful for safety from 
a worse fate, thereupon celebrated 
Mass for the first time in France, 
Saints Maxim and Lazare officiating. 
From that time onward Saint Maxim 
and Saint Lazare set out in true mis- 
sionary spirit to preach throughout 
Provence ; but the three Marys, St. 
Trophime and Sara, remained behind 
to do good among the fisher-folk. 

The women lived in a retraite built 
for them by the habitants who were 
more than willing to be received into 
the faith. The prior lived near by, in 
an oratory, built and freely given by 
the people. 

The pilgrimage to Les Saintes has 
always been one of great devotion. In 
1347 the Bishops of Paris and Cou- 
tances accorded their communicants 
many and varied indulgences for 
having made “& feste S. Marie 
Cléophée ” 

In the fourteenth century three 
thousand or more people drew a liveli- 
hood from the industries of Les Saintes 
and the neighbourhood, and its civic 
affairs were administered by three 
consuls who were assisted in their 
duties by three classes of citizens: 
office-holders, clergy, and paupers, the 
latter doubtless the pauvres gens men- 
tioned in the testament of Louis I. of 
Provence, who bequeathed the guar- 
dianship of his soul to Saintes 
Maries, 

In 1448 an inventory and elevation 
of the reliqgues was made at the insti- 
gation of the “‘good King René ” who 
had been solicited by the Dauphin of 
France, Louis XI. René obtained an 
agreement with Pope Nicholas V., 
who named the Archbishop of Aix 
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and the Bishop of Marseilles as his 
delegates. These, together with the 
governmental and civic authorities, 
proceeded to hold a council with a 
view to collecting all the traditionary 
information possible concerning the 
sacred reliques. The bourg was searched 
and the archives of the church as 
well, and all contemporary side lights 
reviewed. Two bodies were found 
buried beneath the altar of the 
Oratory. 

These were thought to be the re- 


mains of Marie Jacobé and her. 


daughter, and they were given su- 
preme dignity in the presence of 
King René, Queen Isabelle and their 
daughter Yolande. The Cardinal de 
Foix, the Archbishop of Aix, the 
Bishop of Marseilles and many other 
prelates and nobles of Provence were 
also present. 

A national pilgrimage to Saintes 
Maries was made in 1867, when the 
reliques, which had been hidden away 
previous to the Revolution, were 
given further dignities and placed in 
a golden coffret. Gounod composed 
special music for the occasion, and 
the world of letters was represented 
by the poet Mistral and Lentheric 
the historian. 

The three féte days, which occur in 
May, are an event never to be forgotten 
nor confused with anything of a 
similar purport. Unlike Seville, Rome, 
Lourdes, or anything in Brittany, 
it is extremely primitive, with no 
suggestion of dazzling splendour 
throughout the celebration, and 
therein lies the impressiveness of the 
Fete des Saintes Maries. 

The first day’s celebration was 
devoted to the further gathering of 
the throng and the Grand Mass. At 
the first note of the “ Magnificat ”’ 
the reliques were brought forth from 
the upper chapel, and the crowd 
within and without broke into a 
thunderous ‘“Vivent les Saintes 


Maries!” Then was sung the “ Can- 
tique des Saintes.” 

On the second day the procession 
formed outside the church for the 
descent to the historic sands upon 
which the holy exiles made their first 
landing, men bearing on their shoul- 
ders a representation of the barque 
which brought the Saintes thither. 
There were prelates and plebeians, 
and tourists and vagabond gipsies, 
and one and all they entered into 
the ceremony with an enthusiasm— 
in spite of the hot sun—which made 
up for the apparert lack of devoui- 
ness, for, taken collectively, the 
most sacred pilgrimages are anything 
but devout. 

At the water’s edge the chief reltques 
were raised high above the heads of 
the throng, and a benediction passed 
upon land and sea, and on all living 
things belonging thereto. 

The ordinary tourist has not yet 
become a devotee of this féte of 
Saintes Maries de la Mer, and the 
whole aspect, save in the presence 
of two motors at the back of the 
great church, is the same as it has 
been for the last century or two, 
always excepting the ridiculous little 
chemin-de-fer and its accompanying 
line of telegraph poles. 

The architecture of the eglise of 
Les Saintes is one of the marvels of 
it all. Of the primitive church on 
the same site there is still to be seen 
a curious window-framing, and the 
two sculptured lions flanking the 
south portal are of the same epoch. 
The present church dates from the 
tenth century, and ranks among the 
earliest in France. Its severe aspect 
is more like the donjon of a fortress 
than what one knows as the accepted 
form of a great church, but it serves 
to show the militant spirit in which 
churches were constructed ip those 
early days. Almost windowless, it 
formed not only a place of worship 
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but a stronghold against the Saracen 
and Barbary hordes, who, ever and 
anon, descended upon the defenceless 
outposts of Gaul. It is one of the very 
few churches still extant built after 
this manner, the greater cathedrals 
of Albi and Rodez in mid-France 
being but a further development of 
the same idea. 

At Les Saintes, asin Italy at Assissi, 
there are symbols of the three states 
of religion : the crypt, or catacombs, 
suggestive of persecution ; the forti- 
fied nave, a symbol of the body which 
prays but is not afraid to fight, and 
the chapelle-superieure, the holy 
place of the Saints of heaven, the 
Christian counsellors into whose care 
man has been confided. This is the 
professional description of the 
symbolism and, churchman or not, 
one is bound to see the logic of the 
arrangement. 

Deep down in the dark crypt are 
the reliques of the dusky Sara, servant 
of the Holy Marys, who herself has 
been elevated to Sainthood, as the 
patronne of the vagabond gipsies of all 
the world. On the occasion of the 
Féte de mai the Bohemians and 
Gitanos, from all corners of the earth, 
who have been able to make the pil- 
grimage thither, pass the night before 
the shrine of their Saint as a prelimi- 
nary to the election of their Queen 
for the coming year. Those interested 
in gipsy-'ore should not neglect the 
opportunity of seeing these happy-go- 
lucky people at this great springtime 
féte, as it reveals a new and curious 
side in the life and character of the 
Romanys. 

The gipsy of tradition is usually 
a wicked vagabond, but to see 
him kneeling before the shrine of 
‘“* patronne reine Sara,” ragged and 
travel- worn, yet burning costly 
candles, and piously saying ‘ Aves,” 
one can only think him as devout as 
one need be. 


In one little incident only did we 
notice any avowed intimation of 
wrong-doing We overheard the 
following conversation between two 
nomadic strangers: ‘“ See,”’ said one, 
“this fine candle which I have 
brought to the shrine of our patronne 
reine. I stole it at the Eglise de Bar- 
bentane the day of the first com- 
munion.” 

“As for me,” said the other, not 
to be outdone, ‘‘ I stole mine in the 
Eglise de St Gille even while it was 
yet alight.” 

Nevertheless, at Les Saintes the 
gipsies displayed a wholesome regard 
for the squad of gen-de-’armes who 
circulated in and out among the 
pilgrims. 

These sun- browned wanderers 
who gather ostensibly for the /éte 
sometimes do a little horse-trading 
as an aside, and a little quarrell- 
ing and fighting is the natural 
accompaniment; no more, however, 
than among irresponsible classes 
elsewhere. 

The hotels of Les Saintes offer prac- 
tically nothing in the way of accom- 
modation, and what there is usually 
takes on an inflated value of even 
fifty times its value during the féée, 
but if you are a motorist you won’t 
pay it, for you can go up the roadway 
at any speed you like—there are no 
police traps on these lonely roads 
—and after paying fifty centimes 
for a pail of rather muddy water 
to refresh your metallic steed, you 
move on to some other sleeping 
place. One must either do this or 
become a real nomad, and sleep in 
the open with the stars for candles 
and a bundle of beach-grass for a 
pillow, which wouldn’t be hard lines 
either. If you were a Romany you 
would sleep on a mattress under 
your own roulotte. But we turned 
the prow of our motor, with its tired, 
dusty occnpants, towards the up-to- 
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dateness of an Arles hotel, there to On the whole, the féte was well 
partake of an imitation Parisian worth seeing, and no_ belated 
dinner which was not nearly so good Riviera tourist should leave the 
as it ought to be, and a bath with sunny fields of France until he has 
“hot and cold ” turned on. taken it in en route to Paris. 
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UNDER THE SIGN OF GEMINI 


By ANGUS EVAN ABBOT 


Illustrated by 


brothers grow up so much alike 

in face and figure that only 

intimate friends can distinguish 
between the two. The _possibili- 
ties of unique s:tuations are multi- 
plied when, by like disposition, each 
is on the alert to make use of his 
likeness for the purpose of confront- 
ing his brother with some startling 
complication. 

Courtenay and John Vincent were 
brothers of this kind. They took a 
delight in springing mines under each 
other’s feet, and in appearance they 
were alike as two Chinamen. 

The chance of a lifetime befell 
John, as he strolled along the 
Strand with his friend, Lord 
Levesque. As always, Levesque was 
dressed to the verge of dandification. 
His silk hat flamed in the glow of 
London’s mid-day mid-May sun; his 
gloves were emphatically perfection ; 
his stick, his patent leather shoes ; 
in fact, everything was perfect, and 
his black moustache was as definite 
as a geometrical spiral. In contrast 
to the noble lord, John Vincent 
walked in tweeds. He carried his 
gloves in his left hand, his cane was 
hooked round his left forearm, and 
as he walked, he talked to the im- 
maculate creation by his side. It was 
when the two were opposite Somerset 
House that a. man whom _ they 
chanced to meet mistook John Vincent 
for his brother Courtenay. 

““ Why, how do you do, Mr. Vin- 
cent!’’ the man said. “ To think of 
running against you my first half 
hour in London! This is a small 


|’ is a dangerous thing when two 
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village, to be sure. I told you so 
when you were in Cleveland.” 

That last word was fatal. 

John Vincent paused abruptly 
at the sound of the voice. It was 
distinctly that of a well-educated 
American, and had a pleasant, un- 
exaggerated ring about it, the 
words being frankly spoken and 
warmly genial. John Vincent saw 
standing before him, with hand 
outstretched, a man of medium height, 
and like Lord Levésque, dressed to 
the exactitude of Euclid’s rules. 
His beard was parted in the 
centre, and brushed almost aggres- 
sively to either side, and his eyes 
were bright and fearless. Up to the 
mention of “‘ Cleveland,” John Vin- 
cent had not the faintest clue as to the 
identity of the American, but now 
the truth flashed upon him, sudden 
and illuminating. Since his return 
from a visit to America six months 
before, Courtenay Vincent had 
continued to speak highly of a certain 
Miss Montgomery, of Cleveland. 
John knew that his brother looked 
forward to meeting this lady again 
when her father brought her to visit 
London. Here, there could be no 
doubt, stood Mr. Montgomery, the 
father of the girl. Such a chance to 
dig a pitfall for Courtenay, John 
could not allow to pass. 

He permitted his face to relax into 
no smile of welcome. He looked the 
American squarely in the eyes and 
said coldly, ‘Mr. Montgomery, I 
believe ? ” 

The American’s face fell. 

“That is my name,” he said, a 
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harsh ring coming into his pleasant 
voice. 

“ Awfully glad to meet you,” said 
John, glancing with apparent fear 
over his shoulder to where, a dozen 
paces away, stood Lord Levesque, 
patiently awaiting the end of the in- 
terview, “‘and awfully sorry I can’t 
stop to have a few minutes’ chat, 
‘pon my word I am, but [’m with 
my friend Levesque, and of course, 
I cannot keep his lordship waiting. 
Where are you putting up—the Cecil ? 
I'll drop in and see you soon. You'll 
excuse me now, I’m sure. This is 
London, you know, Mr. Montgomery, 
not Cleveland.” 

“So it would seem,” said Peter 
Montgomery, turning sharply on his 
heel and moving away, but scarcely 
able to walk, his muscles were so 
rigid with rage. 

“Courtenay will soon become 
aware of complications between two 


> 


English speaking nations, I fear,” said 


John to himself as he rejoined 
his companion. “ A friend of mine,” 
was all he said to Levesque, and the 
two strolled on. 


Peter Montgomery was a proud 
man, and as he walked away his 
heart, a fierce furnace, boiled blood 
through every vein, and the glow of 
the heat shone on his usually pallid 
cheeks. 

“Peter Montgomery, have you 
come to this? Have you lived fifty 
years of resourceful independent life 
to come at last to be pooh-poohed 
away for a stripling lord ? Have you 
brought your daughter across the 
Atlantic to throw her at the head 
of a conceited snob, who, after accept- 
ing all the hospitality you could 
lavish upon him in Cleveland, is now 
ashamed to meet you in the sight of 
his friends ? By Heaven, there should 
be a law prohibiting any American 
girl from marrying an Englishman ! ” 
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He ran against a policeman. 

“* Officer where can I find a Cook’s 
tourist office ?”’ he asked. 

The policeman directed him to 
Ludgate Circus, whither he whirled 
in a hansom. 

“See here,”’ he said irritably, “I 
want to go somewhere, quick. Where 
can I go? You’re an Englishman, 
aren’t you?” he asked the clerk. 
“Well, I don’t want you, I want 
what you calla ‘ foreigner,’ a German. 
Anything but an Englishman. I 
want to go somewhere on something 
that is leaving these shores at once. I 
don’t care a continental where the 
place is so that it is continental and 
away from this island surrounded by 
seas of snobbery and enveloped in fogs 
of prejudice. Norway? Yes, that 
seems good. I want tickets for my 
daughter, her maid, and myself. 
Here you are, and I am proud that 
the first money I spend in England 
is spent to get out of it. Good- 
day.” 

When the irate man reached the 
Hotel Cecil he found that his daughter 
was out, and, with what patience he 
could summon, he awaited her 
return. 


At the same moment that Peter 
Montgomery addressed John Vincent 
in the Strand, a card was handed 
to Lucy, the maid, who in turn, 
handed it to Miss Montgomery. En- 
graved upon the card was the name 
“* Mr. Courtenay Vincent,”’ which was 
followed by the letters, ‘‘ M.R.S.M.,” 
which letters be it known, stand for 
‘““Member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians of Great Britain.” 

Helen Montgomery, as she gazed at 
the card, thought it the most glorious 
thing she had seen since leaving 
Cleveland. Only a few moments ago 
she had put on her hat to stroll 
into the Embankment Gardens, of 
which she caught tempting glimpses 
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from her windows. Sunshine, soft 
and rich, fell upon the green sward, 
laburnum trees stood draped in drip- 
ping gold, chestnuts held aloft their 
myriad candles to the sun, and waft- 
ing hither and yon, butterflies flew 
their uncharted flight. Everywhere 
was green and gold and sunshine, and 
over all quiet and rest. Miss Mont- 
gomery wished to wander among the 
gardens, the better to realise that, at 
last, she walked in London. But, 
too late! The card was in her hand. 
She hurried into the sitting room of 
her suite and told Lucy the caller 
was to be shown in. 

Courtenay Vincent entered with a 
stride, and brought.with him an atmo- 
sphere of the great outdoors, of golf- 
links and river stretches, of wind- 
blown seas and Highland hills. The 
hand he held out to her was large and 
heavy, andit wrapped itself round the 
small white one of the American as a 


shell envelopes a pearl. 

“Here you are in London,” he 
cried heartily, “‘ and you have brought 
with you your own Euclid Avenue 


sunshine. Once on a time the sun 
came to us from the east, but now 
you Americans crook your little 
finger, and hey, presto! he crosses 
the Atlantic as part of your luggage.” 

He continued to hold her hand in 
his, looking down into her eyes from 
the height of six feet and one-half 
inch. Her face, full of happiness, was 
turned up to his. 

Not every American man breaks 
down at forty, nor is every American* 
girl graceful and elegant, but here 
stood one, however, a Western sylph, 
slender as an iris, lithe as a branch of 
the birch tree. A glorious cloud of 
dark hair surmounted her white fore; 
head, her cheeks told of the Atlantic’s 
bronzing breezes. 

*“ You are a recent convert to sun- 
worship, are you not: ” she asked 
laughingly. “‘I seem to remember 
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that in Cleveland you wished the sun 
to move on.” 

“Ah! that was the undiluted 
American sun ; much too strong and 
frank for sleepy English eyes. How 
it smote upon those white pavements 
of yours! I can see now the rays 
splintering on the stones like flames 
playing above molten metals. Eyes 
that can bear such sunshine can look 
the world in the face. But never 
mind the sun ; tell me, where is your 
father ? ” 

** Out in the wilderness of London, 
asking questions of savages; some- 
where in that direction,” and slie held 
out a hand and spun round on her 
heel, indicating every point of the 
compass in her circular sweep. 

“ That is definite, I must own,” he 
laughed. “‘ Now, I believe it is claimed 
that men are unobserving creatures, 
but I notice that you are wearing 
your hat. From the circumstance I 
infer you were about to go out, or, 
perhaps have just come in?” 

“IT meant to go out and walk,” 
she admitted. 

“How quickly the English spirit 
is engendered! Before you are 
twenty-four hours in the island you 
feel bound to take to your feet and 
walk. But tell me, was there an 
object in the proposed walk, or was 
it to be an English walk, a walk for 
the walking of the walk ? ” 

“Just an English walk,” 
admitted. . 

‘“*Good! I may come then ?” 

They strolled down to the Embank- 
ment Gardens where he pointed 
out the newly-erected monument 
to Sir Arthur Sullivan ; they crossed 
into St. James’ Park, skirted the 
front of Buckingham Palace, cut 
through Green Park, and entering 
Piccadilly came to Prince’s restaurant 
in pleasing time for lunch. After- 
wards Courtenay Vincent, in a han- 
som, whirled the delighted and 
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delightful girl back to her hotel, and, 
promising to call later, to meet 
her father, betook himself to his 
club. 


When Helen Montgomery entered 
the sitting-room she found her father 
pacing the floor in keen impatience. 
At a glance the daughter recognised 
that something serious had occurred. 
She understood her father’s moods : 
his face was as print to her; now 
she read on the parchment of his 
features, anger, resentment, and deter- 
mination. When anger or distraction 
possessed her father, Helen feared 
him. She had come in from her 
walk and luncheon with heart light 
as a lark’s, the joy of the morning 
on the tip of her tongue. At the 
sight of her father’s face her enthusi- 
asm collapsed like a stricken balloon, 
and, still holding the handle of the 
door, she stood looking at him. 

“Helen, I want you to write a 
letter.” 

** Yes, father.” 

In the Montgomery household the 
American “ papa” had never man- 
aged to usurp the “ father ” of Peter 
Montgomery’s Scottish ancestors. 

“* The letter you are about to write 
will hurt you, but only for a time. 
Later, you will be glad.” 

** Yes, father.” 

“* Hurt or glad, or neither glad nor 
hurt, the letter must be written. 
Question me in no way, but write 
as I tell you. I have learned some- 
thing I do not like.” 

Helen instantly divined that the 
matter must be of a social nature, 
and struck at her father’s pride. 
She knew that he would not 
think of troubling her with business, 
even though the financial stars of 
Cleveland rained from the commercial 
firmament. She feared thecable had 
flashed across dire tidings of her 
brother at home. 
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Peter Montgomery began to dic- 
tate. 

“Sir,—You are to consider—our 
friendship-—at an end, and—you will 
please understand—that you are not 
to call here—otherwise——”’ 

Helen Montgomery suddenly ceased 
to write. She gazed a moment at 
her pen, then abruptly pushed back 
her chair from the writing table at 
which she sat. Her cheeks flamed 
with sudden emotion. 

“To whom am-I addressing this 
letter, father ?”’ she demanded. 

“I told you to ask no questions.” 
Peter Montgomery placed his knuckles 
on the edge of the table and looked 
at his daughter fixedly. 

** But I must insist.on asking one 
question. To whom does the * Sir’ 
apply ?” 

“Write, I say.” 

** Please answer me, father.” 

Father and daughter faced one 
another. The father was first to 
waver, if waver it could be called. 

“You have already guessed,” he 
said. 

“Courtenay Vincent ?” 

“Courtenay Vincent,” he echoed. 
‘* You will now finish the letter.” 

‘“*T shall do nothing of the sort.” 

The girl caught up the sheet of 
notepaper, and savagely crumpled it 
between her palms. Her eyes beat 
back her father’s angry glances ; 
rebellion, rank rebellion, sat in them. 
It had been long in coming, but now 
she rebelled with all her might. 
Tearing the crumpled paper into tiny 
pieces she flung them fluttering out 
of the window. 

**T refuse to write,” she said. 

Peter Montgomery stood in shocked 
astonishment. The fact that he could 
be defied struck a feeling of helpless- 
ness into his heart, and he experienced 
a sharp feeling of sorrow for himself, 
for dictators are always rich in self- 
pity. After a time he attempted 


’ 
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to reason, the season for reasoning 
having passed, 

“Helen,” he said, “ this morning 
I learned——” 

‘I care nothing for what you have 
learned, father,’’ she cried. 

“Very well. I will merely tell 
you then that we leave London to- 
morrow morning. You must be 
ready to go.” 

“Yes, father, I shall be ready 
to go.” 

Peter Montgomery strode out of 
the room. 


John Vincent and his friend Lord 
Levesque were already comfortably 
seated in the club, half way through 
their after-lunch cigar, and quite 
through their coffee, when John’s 
brother Courtenay walked in upon 
them. The new-comer was enthus:- 
asm in epitome and soon told all his 
joys. John, for once foregoing his 
accustomed semi-indolent sarcasm, 
listened sympathetically. 

“How many are across?” he 
asked. 

“The daughter and father. The 
son of the family has not come.” 

“Have you met the father?” 
innocently inquired John. 

‘““No, only Miss Montgomery.” 

A pause followed ; John broke 
the silence. 

‘* By the way, Courtenay, I received 
this billet doux a moment ago. As I 
know nothing of the matter, I suppose 
you may be able to shed some light 
upon it.” 

From the envelope handed to him 
Courtenay Vincent drew forth a sum- 
mons commanding the presence of 
John Vincent at the court of Welling- 
borough, a hundred miles from 
London, to answer to the charge of 
furiously driving a motor car, and 
further, with being unable to pro- 
duce his license when asked by 
the police. Courtenay read _ the 


document quite through with com- 
placency. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “I thought, 
perhaps, you might be getting some- 
thing like this sooner or later. I con- 
fess to driving rather fast—you really 
have no defence to that part of the 
charge, John, for I was spinning along 
—and—well it wasn’t quite the thing 
to give your name to the police per- 
haps. As to the license part of the 
charge, I really wasn’t to blame, for I 
hadn’t your license with me, you 
know, and having given the name of 
John, I could not show a license made 
out for ‘ Courtenay.’ ” 

““Oh, spare me your apologies.” 

“TI will. I guessed it mightn’t be 
convenient for me to attend court 
next week, with my American friends 
just arriving, so I took the liberty 
of deputing the matter to you.” 

“Very good of you I am sure! 
I take it I shall be fined.” 

““Doubly, I fear. The police are 
most inconsiderate. But it’s an in- 
teresting drive down to Wellingbor- 
ough, John. Take mycar; in fact, 
I think it will be necessary to do so, as 
the police have its number.” 

‘“*Thanks, very much indeed!” 

** Oh, don’t mention it. You would 
do as much for me, I know, if occasion 
required it.” 

The three sat in languid silence for 
an hour before Courtenay roused 
himself. 

‘“* Tsay, Levesque, I wish you would 
walk over to the Cecil with me. I 
want to introduce you,” he said. 

** Am I not to be asked ? ” inquired 
John. 

“Not this time. Later on I hope 
to win for you all the privileges of a 
brother-in-law, whatever they may 
be.” 

The two set out. Then John went 
farther than a man has any right 
to do, even when playing a pratical 
joke. He dashed to the telephone, 
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and ringing up the Cecil, asked_ for 
Mr. Montgomery. Receiving a reply 
from that gentleman, he spoke : 

‘* Oh, by the way, Mr. Montgomery, 
when I met you this morning I was 
somewhat taken aback, because I was 
walking with Lord Levesque, a most 
particular nobleman, you know. I 
may have appeared cold, and 
that sort of thing, but it was only 
because of the company I was in. I 
am sure you will understand my pre- 
dicament, but to show you that I 
have no particular objections to my 
lord knowing of our acquaintance- 
ship——” 

‘““Not another word! I will not 
listen to another word,” came the 
voice of Mr. Montgomery, ring:ng 
with indignation. 

“Tl bring Lord Levesque round 
with me——” 

John heard the receiver jammed to 
its rest at the Cecil. 

“That should square the motor 
deal,” grinned John, as he returned 
to his comfortable chair. When he 
had grown older he admitted that he 
had exceeded bounds. 


When the door closed behind her 
father Helen Montgomery faced the 
window and looked out on the 
gardens and river. Dismay had hold 
upon her; dismay at her first rebel- 
lion against the will of her father, 
dismay at some unknown defect in 
her lover. Each in itself was enough 
to annihilate composure, the two to- 
gether seemed to tear in twain the 
firmament above her. The granite 
foundations of the hotel heaved and 
subsided beneath her feet ; Cleopatra’s 
Needle, hitherto so rigid, quivered on 
its base. Colour vanished from lilac 
and laburnum, and the river was a 
grey valley of rolling tears. 

With a sudden start she fell back 
from the window and for some minutes 
walked aimlessly round the room. 


Then she sat down on the very edge 
of a sofa, clasped her hands together, 
and with eyes set in rigid features 
glared straight in front of her at 
nothing at all. No tears came to 
relieve the strain. 

She took firm hold of herself 
at last, and began to arm for 
action. She passed out of the hotel, 
and stepping into a _ hansom, 
ordered cabby to drive to Princes 
Gate. As the hansom whirled along 
Piccadilly, dived down into Knights- 
br.dge, and skirted Hyde Park, poor 
Helen thought many brave thoughts. 
Cabby drew up before a house whose 
appearance could only be imposing 
to a Londoner. 

Once out of the cab the girl stood 
irresolute, glancing from the door of 
No. 27 to the cab and back again. At 
length, bidding cabby to wait, she 
lay hold of the door bell, and gave 
it a most unfeminine tug. The alarm 
set up by the bell seemed to find an 
echo in her own heart, as it thumped 
against her side like the beat of a 
drum. Slowly the door swung open, 
and Helen found herself face to 
face with a butler, broad and benign 
as an ocean at rest. In his world was 
no hysteria. 

At the first sight of this pompous 
individual, the girl ejaculated an in- 
voluntary little “Oh!” and then 
forced to collect herself, she said : 

‘“* If Mrs. Vincent is at home, will 
you please give her this card?” 
and Helen presented her card to the 
haughty flunky. 

Marvellous to relate the butler 
seemed impressed. He conducted the 
girl up a flight of stairs and flung open 
the door of a large drawing-room. In 
a wilderness of furniture, solid as the 
Eampire, and proportionately large, the 
girl from Cleveland awaited the com- 
ing of Courtenay Vincent’s mother. 

At the first sight of 4 Mrs. 
Vincent’s face poor Helen’s nerve 
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went. Managing only to _ cry 
out, “ You know who I am, do you 
not ?”’ she hurried across the floor 
and flung herself into the grey-haired 
lady’s arms. The sobs seemed to run 
along her slender form from her toes 
to the crown of her head. 

** Child, child,”’ cried Mrs. Vincent, 
“whatever is wrong?” She took 
the girl to 
her bosom, in 
her sym- 
pathy. “Do 
not cry so. 
There, there, 
there,” and 
the tears be- 
gan totrickle © 
down her 
own cheeks. 
She held the 
girl in her 
arms, for she 
realised that 
the cry must 
out. After a 
pause she led 
her to a sofa 
and sat down 
by her side. 

* You will 
tell me all 
your trou- ; 
bles,’ she * 
said, coax- — 
ingly. “I 
have been a 
long time in 
the world, 
andI know.” 

“And I,— 
I’m not out 
of the nursery yet,” cried Helen rue- 
fully, dabbing her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief. The storm of weeping left a 
feeling of comfort within her, and 
the presence beside her of the ma- 
tronly Mrs. Vincent, soothed her 
to a sort of happiness. 

“To be sure, you are not out of 


t 


“* YOU MUST WRITE WHAT I TELL YOU.’ 
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the nursery, and my heart goes out 
to the girl who can cry and who can 
laugh. There is something wanting 
in a girl who does not cry.” 

Helen Montgomery turned a 
flushed face towards the elder 
woman, the glances from her eyes 
sparkling against the tear-stained 
lashes. 

“TI should 
like to cry 
myself all 
away to- 
day,” she 
said. 

The com- 
bination ~ of 
face and 
words was 
too much for 
Mrs. Vincent. 
She smiled, 
finally 
laughed, 
and ended by 


: giving the 
girl a kiss. 

“Tam not 

going to 


allow that, 

so don’t at- 
. tempt to cry 
jy again. My 

dear, you 
must tell 
me all about 

Ny 

She brush- 
ed away the 
tears from 

Helen’s 

cheeks. 

“Is he so very wicked ?” asked 
the girl, and the glance she shot at 
the older woman was half fearful. 

‘He ? Who, child? If he is a 
man or a horse the chances are that 
he is very wicked. Whom do you 
mean, my dear?” 

‘“‘T mean your—your son Courte- 
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nay. Father says he has heard terrible 
things, and—and he forbids me to see 
him, and—and—and—oh! I wish 
we had never left Cleveland——”’ 

Another storm of distress and dis- 
appointment swept over the girl. 

“You will make me break down, 
too, Miss Montgomery, indeed, you 
will. Don’t, dear, don’t,” pleaded 
Mrs. Vincent. ‘A father hears too 
much when his only daughter is con- 
cerned. A father’s love is apt to be 
a selfish thing, dear, causing him to 
cling like a miser to his daughter. 
He too often thinks of himself, all 
the while believing he is thinking 
only of his child.” 

“It is cruel of me to come to you 
with a tale against your'son,”’ sobbed 
the girl. 

“No, my dear, no. To whom else 
could you go? You were right 


to come to me, and you were brave 
too. What has your father heard ? ” 


“He would not tell me.” 

“To be sure. I might have 
known that without asking. But 
when did he hear ?” 

** It must have been this morning.” 

“Have your father and Courtenay 
met ?” 

“No, for—for—”’ the girl blushed, 
** your son and I have been together 
all the morning; we lunched to- 
gether——”’ 

“Courtenay told me he intended 
to call on you, and I thought you 
might lunch together. I wanted him 
_to bring you here, but he was 
selfish. It is strange that your 
father has heard things against 
the boy. Surely his reputation 
is not so bruited- abroad as to 
be picked up in the streets of London. 
I do not understand it.” 

‘Nor I,” admitted the girl. 

‘““Does your father know you are 
here ?”’ 

The girl shook her head. 

“You must remain then, until all 
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is made smooth again. Trust me, 
when I tell you that the whole matter 
is some strange mistake. London 
is a large collection of very small 
villages, and, believe me, the people 
are rural, far more rural than you 
are in Cleveland. Courtenay is a 
good son.” 

Helen Montgomery was 
now. She trusted Mrs. 
wholly. 

‘“‘{ will send the carriage to the 
hotel with a note asking your father 
to come here, and depend on it, I 
will make you all as happy as sand- 
boys. I wish I had a daughter 
to help cheer you, but there is 
no use wishing, and you must make 
the best of me.” y 


smiling 
Vincent 


Courtenay Vincent and _ Lord 
Levesque reached the Cecil, but 
Peter Montgomery did not await 
their arrival. Instead, Courtenay was 
handed a note written with the legible 
precision of an American business 
man. He read :— 

‘““Mr. Courtenay Vincent, 

““ Sir,—I consider it a third insult 
that you should call here to see me. 
Understand—I do not put up with 
one insult, let alone three, from any 
man. You, therefore, will cease forth- 
with from annoying me, or take the 
consequences.” 

Courtenay Vincent read this note 
three times. “ If—this—does—not— 
beat—everything,” he muttered, and 
shoved the note into Levesque’s 
hands. “‘ What do you make of it ?” 
he asked. 

“It seems fairly explicit,” said 
his lordship, after running his eye 
over the matter. “I gather that 
Mr. Montgomery could bring to mind 
acqfiaintances whom he would rather 
meet than you.” 

“That’s reasonably 
Courtenay said angrily. 

** Ye—e—-s, I fancy so. I would not 


obvious,” 
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look upon this note as too flatteringly 
friendly, don’t you know.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you ? And that is 
all it conveys to your mind ?” 

*“* Do not let me appear a pessimist. 
He does not threaten to shoot you ; 
that is, he doesn’t in so many words.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Matters might be worse, don’t 
you know.” 

““You’re the com- 
rade a man would 
choose to sustain 
him in storming a 
breach,” said 
Courtenay bitterly. 

“My dear Cour- 
tenay, you don’t 
require to be led to 
the breach ; you’re 
in it.” 

‘““T’m off to the 
club to think this 
matter out. Are 
you coming ?” 

‘“* As my mission 
in life seems to be 
to weep with those 
who weep, I'll go 
with you.” 


In Courtenay’s 
motor which he 
had taken from a 
garage in Knights- 
bridge, John Vin- 
cent drove up to 
his home at Prin- 
ces Gate and was 
much surprised to 
find a small gather- 
ing of vehicles before the door. His 
mother’s carriage paced to and fro, 
and two hansom cabs stood cheek 
by jowl, the cabbies exchanging 
pleasantries. 

“ T say, cabby, what are you doing 
here ?” John called to the nearest. 

Cabby quickly gathered up his 
reins and set his horse in motion. 


“AT THE SIGHT OF MRS. VINCENT POOR®SHELEN’S 
NERVE WENT.” 
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*« Just set down two young gents 
from the Sports Club, sir,” he an- 
swered, nodding his head backwards 
towards the door. 

“And you ?” 

The second cabby slowly removed 
his pipe from between his teeth. 

““T drove a-young lady ’ere, Sir, 
from the Cecil. She told me to wait. 
I ’ave waited two blessed hours. 
She’s mislaid me, 
I think.” 

The carriage 
came close to the 
motor, and _ the 
coachman touched 
his hat. 

“Whom are you 
waiting for, Giles. 

“Gentleman 
from the Cecil, sir.” 

** American ? ” 

“Yes sir. Mr. 
Montgomery, sir.” 

John dashed up 
to the door. 

“What’s the 
gathering upstairs, 
Johnson?” he 
asked the butler. 

The butler’s 
broad countenance 
grew still broader. 
He had detected 
Mr. John’s genius 
working in _ this 
complication,¥ and 
for that genius he 
harboured the 
greatest admira- 
tion. 

“ First the young lady arrives cry- 
ing, and after a while a carriage is 
sent to the hotel for the old gentleman, 
and ’e goes upstairs looking black, 
and Mr. Courtenay, sir, has just this 
moment gone up with Lord Levesque.” 

The drawing-room door opened and 
Mrs. Vincent appeared at the top of 
the stairs. 
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“Is it you John? Will 
come up ?’ 

“No, mother, I’m not John. I’m 
Courtenay’s new chauffeur, shortly to 
be on my way to pay fines in various 
rural districts of England. If anyone 
wishes to behold me, such as I am, 
let him or her look out of the window. 
I am about to enter my chariot.” 

John passed out of the door and 
took up his position by the side of 
the car. Five faces appeared at the 
two windows. John paid no attention 
to that window from which looked 
forth the faces of Mrs. Vincent, Mr. 
Montgomery, and Lord Levesque. He 


you 
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faced the other, and from his pocket 
drew forth the summons, and flour- 
ished it towards Helen Montgomery 
and his brother Courtenay. Then he 
stepped into the car and shot out 
into Kensington Gore. 


John Vincent’s wedding present to 
his sister-in-law, Helen, took the form 
of a copy of Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors, bound with charming designs 
by Haité. Helen turned the book 


over and over again, admiring perfec- 
tion. Yet, when she laid it down she 
said with emphasis : 

“ T’ll never forgive him, never /” 


FOR HER. 


OR her, what marvels he would do! 
For her, what dangerous paths pursue ! 
What valorous ambitions stir 
For her!, 


No worthy station is too proud, 

The echoing plaudits of the crowd 

Are worth the pain—though sharp the spur— 
For her ! 


And yet, remote from fame’s unrest, 
Love smiles and seems to thrive the best, 
And life is sweet, she will aver, 

For her ! 


Though fortune’s gifts be strangely few, 
Her tender woman’s heart and true 
Feels that she plods without demur 

For her ! 





BLACK BRIAR 


By HERBERT McDONALD 


lilustrated by W. Matthews 


Part II. 


Seth Baker stood in the yard by the 
side of the great black hound, his 
watch in one hand, a lump of sugar 
in the other, and at seventeen minutes 
to three the dog got the sugar, 
followed by a swallow of warm milk, 
which he seemed to enjoy, then they 
started for the downs. Black Briar, 
full of fire and life, danced at his lead, 
but he was well rugged, for the wind 
was cold and a dog in his condition 
becomes quickly chilled. 

Time is accurately kept at such 
meetings, for a certain proportion of 
the fixtures must be decided on each 
day, and bright daylight is essential 
for accurate judging, while the days 
at the time of year are none 
too long. 

At five minutes 
to the moment, the eager dogs 
were slipped after the already 
running hare, and the crowd stood 
on tiptoe to see as much of the 
struggle as possible, while the judges, 
followed by the referee, all on 
speedy horses, were not far behind, 
going at a hand gallop—so rapid was 
the pace. Then hare, dogs and horses 
rapidly grew smaller and smaller 
to the straining eyes of those left 
behind. 

Now the dogs are racing neck and 
neck, at the very heels of puss, 
who flies for dear life. 

Presently Black Briar makes a 
supreme effort, gets a nose in 
front, and instantly works the hare 
over to hisside; all three animals 
are travelling like the wind, but by 
this manceuvre the black dog inter- 


past three, 


poses his own pvody between the hare 
and his opponent, thus completely 
shutting out Mademoiselle, who drops 
back a pace, then strains every nerve 
torush up on the other side, which is 
useless, for in a moment the cunning 
dog has turned the hare over his nose 
and again completely blocks the way, 
showing meanwhile a speed which 
Madamoiselle cannot equal. Twice 
he wrenches, then smartly kills. 
‘““A very clever course, indeed,” say 
the judges, “and a most promising 
dog for a youngster.” 

Soon Black Briar is wrapped again 
in his blanket by hands which trembled 
somewhat, it is true, and slowly he is 
escorted back to kennel; so far he 
seems but little the, worse for his 
exertions, but alas! before home is 
reached there is an ominous change. 
The poor beast becomes listless and 
sleepy, he trembles violently, and 
seems weary and completely un- 
strung. But Seth Baker has learned 
the meaning of these symptoms, and 
expects them. He gives his charge 
another small fragment of sugar, 
and some brandy and milk—a bottle 
of which he has brought in _ his 
pocket. Directly he reaches the 
kennels the dog is left in perfect 
quiet on his bed of straw. Presently 
he is better, and by evening he is 
ready to dispose of a hearty meal, 
and more than willing to lick his 
master’s hand. 

That night Seth went to his lonely 
vigil rather anxious, but he was also 
hopeful, for Mr. Jukes was two 
rounds to the good, and Black Briar 
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had disposed of one of his most 
dangerous rivals. The betting was 
now three to one against his 
charge; yet there remained much 
to do, and the physical condition of 
the dog kept him in a state of con- 
stant unrest. 

Lhe next heat in which Black Briar 
must compete was to be run at half 
past three on the following day, and 
the dog was duly on hand and all 
eagerness to be off when the time 
arrived. The draw was all in 
his favour, for his opponent was a 
dog confessedly his inferior and 
had only survived the first round 
by great good fortune. 

At eight minutes past three, Black 
Briar got his sugar, but it was not 
so large a piece as- that of the 
day before, Seth having carefully 
trimmed it down with his knife. 

The greyhounds went away well 
together, but the result was never for 
a moment in doubt, and Black Briar 


was hardly extended. 

Only four dogs ‘left in"; two more 
successes and then—— ! 

Black Briar again received every 
attention on reaching home, and he 
quickly recovered his usual spirits 


when once again in his’ kennel, 
although, just as had been the case on 
the previous day, he was very 
limp and depressed for a time. 

Seth now determined that until the 
next two matches were decided and 
the whole trial at an end, Black 
Briar should never even for a moment 
be allowed out of the sight of either 
Mr. Jukes or himself. Baker was 
getting badly fagged, for his real 
work which was done at night, 
was of a kind to demand great vigil- 
ance, but he was hard as iron, well 
used to going short of sleep, and 
possessed of tremendous energy and 
determination. 
y4Mr. Jukes, on the other hand, lived 
in a sort of waking dream. _ He was 
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one of those who are quite incapable of 
rising to an occasion, and as phantom 
fortune seemed to take delight in 
alternately dangling hope and despair 
before his eyes, he began to grow 
shaky, while his daughter, to her dis- 
may, noticed the odour of brandy 
about him. 

The draw for the first round on the 
morrow had been made before they 
left the course, and Mr. Jukes had 
orders that his dog must be in the 
slipper’s hands at ten-thirty. If he 
were again successful he would have 
to run also in the final at five; and 
Seth thanked his lucky star that, 
assuming a win in the first contest, he 
would have a long spell in which to 
pull his dog together for the final 
effort. They reached the inn about 
four o’clock and Seth sent the boy 
to the kitchen to get his tea; then 
he locked the kennel door on the 
inside, seated Mr. Jukes on a con- 
venient box, and thus addressed him. 

“IT want you to give me your 
attention for a few minutes. I 
am now in a position to say, almost 
with certainty, that if your dog can 
be handled by me from this time on 
to the finish, your money is almost 
as good as in your pocket, given ordin- 
ary luck. At present, however, it 
depends quite as much upon me as 
upon the dog, and should anything 
happen to prevent me from directing 
the affair, it will be all up with your 
certainty. 

‘“*T am expecting an attack of some 
sort, either upon myself or upon the 
hound, and it may come at any min- 
ute. I will make it my business 
to see that the dog is not injured, 
but of myself, remembering my 
night work, I cannot be so sure, 
although” —producing a revolver — “I 
am quite prepared for trouble. Yet 
I might be kidnapped, or what not, 
but, as you know, I never trust to 
mere luck. 
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“In this envelope is a paper on 
which I have written down precisely 
what you are to do if I do not turn 
up at any time when you expect me ; 
the paper explains how you 
are to use what you will find in this 
tin box, if I am not here, so put both 
in your pocket for the time being, 
but leck them safely away when you 
go indoors. 

‘“Number two is that you give 
Teddy the sack from this minute. 

“I know pre- 
cisely what the 
little rascal has 
done in this matter, 
and also what he 
means to do in the 
future if he gets the 
chance, but he must 
not, and shail not 
interfere any more 
until the meeting 
is over; then you 
can do as you please 
about him.” 

Seth was a good 
deal excited. He 
continued :— 

** Now for busi-’ 
ness number three. 

This place is no 

longer safe for the 

dog, especially at 

night, and [ am 

going into the large «ser srarrep resinc 
beer cellar, where, 
with the help of 
your barman, I will try and make it 
comfortable for him, so that in 
future he will sleep there. Mean- 
while, you remain on _ guard 
where you are until I return for the 
dog; you had better take this 
revolver, for we can’t -be_ too 
careful, and we don’t know when they 
may begin, or what they may do; 
but from the moment they learn that 
we have chucked the boy they will 
know their game is up.” Then Seth 
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let himself out, re-locking the kennel 
door on the other side, and as he 
crossed the yard he muttered his 
favourite maxim: “The wise man 
takes no chances, but foresees them, 
and provides accordingly.” 

Mr. Jukes was by this time entirely 
overshadowed by the strong per- 
sonality of his friend, and the only 
clear idea in his mind was the necessity 
for absolute obedience, if things were 
ever to go right with him again. 

Soon afterwards 


Seth re-entered the’ 


box and carefully 
nailed a piece of 
thick sacking over 
the window on the 
inside, so that none 
could see within, 
without first  re- 
moving it, which 
would entail bréak- 
ing the glass. Then 
he caught up Black 
Briar’s lead and, 
accompanied _ by 
Mr. Jukes, escorted 
the dog to his new 
quarters. 

Once again was 
the kennel visited, 
and this time the 
trainer was _ in- 
structed to fetch a 
half - brother. of 


AT HIS BEST PACE FOR THE 


VILLAGE.” Black Briar, a dog 


called Blackamoor, 
who was placed in the now empty 
box. Then the kennel doors were' 
locked for the night, and the keys 
retained by Mr. Jukes. 

Black Briar was not a little aston- 
ished at being led down a steep flight 
of steps into darkness ; but when he 
saw what a cosy retreat had been 
arranged for him, he became well 
content, and took up his position. on 
the clean straw with unmistak- 
able satisfaction. 
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“Now, Mr. Jukes,” said Seth, 
“tell that money-grabbing boy 
of yours, as prettily as you like, 
to go to the devil; but not a word 
about shifting the dog’s quarters, 
if you want him to pull off the 
cup for you.” 

Then Seth turned his attention to 
the barman— 

“Jim,” he said, “if our dog wins 
the Gorton Cup to-morrow, Mr. Jukes 
will make you a present for your 
trouble to-night, but if he doesn’t 
come in first you'll get nothing, 
and mind, every word you say 
about him outside, will lessen his 
chance of winning. Of course, I know 
we can trust you, so you may as well 
have an interest in the race as your 
master owns the dog.” 

The barman was highly pleased 
because, given good luck, he stood 
to pocket something, and also because 
he felt flattered at being allowed to 
share in his master’s confidence. It 
would take several days before the 
enemy could buy him, even supposing 
he had his price, and the shortness 
of time Seth counted as an additional 
safeguard. 

All possible precautions having 
been taken, Baker seated himself in 
the cellar, intending to remain on 
guard until he must seek his cabin 
on the railway. After his departure 
Mr. Jukes must assume all responsi- 
bility, and Seth frowned while he 
considered the position. His own 
interest in the matter was as nothing 
compared to that of his friend, but 
he, too, had noticed the odour of 
brandy, and would rather have stayed 
beside the dog himself. 

Then a sudden idea occurred to 
him, and he sprang to his feet. Two 
hours still remained ere he must seek 
his cabin, and he saw a way in which 
they might be employed to advantage. 
For the moment he surrendered his 
charge to the publican, upon whom 


he tried to impress the need for 
vigilance, and whom he induced to 
seat himself opposite the cellar door 
with a double-barrelled fowling-piece 
across his knees. Seth left the 
hostelry but announced his intention 
of returning before going on night 
duty. 

He had to walk some distance 
before reaching his destination, quite 
to the other end of the village in fact, 
before he turned in at a gate and 
knocked at the door of a neat cottage, 
the abode of his uncle, the blacksmith 
with whom he had served his appren- 
ticeship. They greeted one another 
warmly, and Seth came quickly to the 
object of his visit. 

“Will you sell me your nights’ 
sleep for five pounds, uncle?” he 
asked. : 

His uncle showed some surprise at 
the request but would be glad to 
do so. 

“* Have you a weapon of any kind ?” 
was the next question. 

An ancient blunderbuss, and a 
light sledge-hammer were produced, 
and Seth unhesitatingly selected the 
latter ; then, both well satisfied with 
their bargain, uncle and nephew de- 
parted for the Austin Arms. They 
entered the cellar somewhat quietly, 
and discovered Mr. Jukes asleep at his 
post, whereupon Baker lost his tem- 
per. Here was one of those chances 
which he never took willingly, but he 
congratulated himself on having se- 
cured the co-operation of a man whom 
he could rely upon with absolute 
confidence, thus eliminating the weak 
point from the problem altogether. 

So far Black Briar was all right, 
and, having settled his relative in a 
comfortable chair, Seth gave him the 
following instructions :— 

““T’ve brought you here, Uncle 
Fred,” he began, quite ignoring the 
existence of Mr. Jukes, “and here I 
want you to stay, wide awake, and 
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ready for any possible emergency, un- 
til [ come back in the morning. It will 
be your business to see that nobody 
—absolutely nobody, except yourself, 
gives either bite or drop to Black 
Briar, or lays a 
finger on him 
until I see you 
again.” 
“Here is 
water,” Seth 
produced a 
bottle from his 
pocket and 
handed it to his 
uncle. “ Thave 
brought it from 
home, and I 
know that I can 
trust it; if he is 
thirsty and rest- 
less, give him a 
little of that— 
nothing else what- 
soever. If Mr. 
Jukes was not of 
much use as a watch- 
man, when we came in, and 
he may fail me again ” 
(Mr. Jukes blushed and 
stammered apologies, of 
which Baker took no 
notice) “that will make 
no difference to you. Stay 
where you are, and don’t 
take your eyes off the 
hound, no matter what 
happens.” 
‘“* Seth, my lad, you seem 
to know very well what 
you be about, and if you 
ask me to sit here all night 
and watch that dog till 


you come back, why, “MR. JUKES WAS BY THIS TIME A 
PERSPIRING JELLY,” 


damme, I’ll do it for’ee, 
boy, five pounds or no five pounds. 
I’ve no notion as to what it is 
you think may happen, but I shall 
hurt someone, if there’s any 
fooling round here.” 
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Baker, nodded to the publican, 
whom he had by no- means 
forgiven, and departed to his work, 
well content with the precautions he 
had taken. 

As to his own 
safety he had 
no great fear, 
for it was im- 
probable that 
the kennel boy 
would fhave 
found time to 
communicate 
with his em- 
ployers, and only 
in this manner 
could they learn 
the important 
part |he was 
playing in the 
game; but at 
the worst —even 
if they were 
able to get him out of 
the way for a time— 
he was hopeful that 
the full instructions 
contained in the paper 
he had given to Jukes 
would suffice, if care- 
fully attended to, to 
bring the affair to a 
successful issue. 
Baker, knew full well 
how determined and 
unscrupulous were the 
people with whom he 
had to deal, and he 
remembered they had 
much at stake. 

He was not left long 
in doubt as to the 
knowledge of his 
actions having reached 
the enemy, short as was the time 
which had elapsed since he had 
abandoned secrecy and shown his 
hand, for scarcely had he started on 
his way to take up his lonely vigil 
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when certain flitting shadows and a 
low whistle or two convinced him 
that his coming was watched. 

Courage—in the sense of mere 
animal bravery, is all very well, no 
doubt ; but to contend against un- 
known odds in the dark is not true 
courage, but simple recklessness, 
and Baker had not a particle of 
recklessness in his composition. 

His safety and liberty just now 
would mean that Black Briar would 
get his sugar at exactly the right 
moment, and that was the only im- 
portant matter. Moreover, if he were 
to be interfered with, a nasty smash 
on the railway would certainly result, 
and that must be avoided at all costs. 

Instead, therefore, of hurrying on, 
and pretending to notice nothing 
unusual, Seth pulled up suddenly, 
and turning, he started running at 
his best pace for the village. 

Presently he reached the police 
station, where, from the sergeant on 
He 


duty, he demanded protection. 
declared that he was in danger of 
molestation while in discharge of an 
important public duty. The officer 
being impressed, ordered a constable 


to accompany the signalman and 
protect him in case of any inter- 
ference or assault. 

Then. overshadowed now by a re- 
presentative of law and order, Seth 
started once again for his box, and 
on passing his own cottage he whistled 
to heel an ancient fox terrier of extra- 
ordinary sagacity. 

It is one thing to knock down, or 
even shoot one man in the dark, but 
quite a different matter to do either 
of these things if he is in the company 
of a policeman and a dog. 

Any contemplated attack was thus 
effectually frustrated, and all went 
well until about two in the morning. 
Then Seth became conscious of a 
bright red light in the sky over 
Gorton, while the sound of distant 
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shouting told him only too plainly 
that a considerable fire was raging in 
the village. 

He at once sent back the constable 
that he might render any assistance 
in his power. Personally, he dared not 
leave his post for several trains would 
need his attention during the next 
hour or two. Leaden-winged, indeed, 
did those hours seem to him, for none 
brought him news, and he could not 
fail to see that the fire must at least 
be very near the Austin Arms, which 
stood somewhat apart from the sur- 
rounding houses. 

He did not wait to question his 
colleague, who at length came to his 
relief, but started at a sharp run for 
the village, where all was confusion. 
The first report which he obtained 
from a passer-by was: to the effect 
that the Austin Arms had been 
burned to the ground—completely 
gutted—and everything lost. The 
next, from an individual interested 
in sport, that only the kennels had 
been destroyed, but that all the dogs, 
including the Cup favourite, had 
perished in the flames. 

Seth did not again pull up, but 
continued his race until he reached the 
inn itself, where he quickly learnt the 
truth. 

The kennels, situated some little 
distance from the house itself and 
across. a paved yard, were discovered 
to be on fire at half-past one in the 
morning. The flames had already 
taken.a strong hold upon the building 
in which was the loose-box so recently 
occupied by Black Briar, and as it 
was chiefly constructed of match- 
boarding and contained much straw 
and hay, it burned quickly, poor 
Blackamoor being reduced to a cinder 
before any attempt at rescue could 
be made, while Bessie, who lived in 
a box next door, had only been rescued 
with the utmost difficulty, and then 
not before the fire had burned her 
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badly. Seth shed tears of sorrow 
when he saw the suffering hound. 
The other dogs were quartered in 
another building, and, fortunately, 
were never in real danger. 

Mr. Jukes was wandering about the 
yard like a man distraught, and 
obviously he was none too sober. 

Having mastered the situation 
above ground, Seth betook himself to 
thecellar whichcontained all his hopes. 

Here all was peace; Uncle Fred, 
sledge-hammer by his side and pipe 
in his mouth, was still on guard, 
precisely as he had been left over- 
night. 

‘Mornin’ lad, glad to see ye. I 
fancy I’ve earned that fiver all right. 
There’s your dog, just as you left him, 
and I'll take my oath nobody’s 
touched him since. When they 
shouted fire, and Mr. Jukes bolted to 
see what was wrong, I just stayed 
quiet and locked the door on the 
inside until he came back again.” 

Seth found his charge in first- 
rate condition, pulse quiet, nose 
cold, and appetite voracious, and 
he began to feel very light-hearted. 

As the fire had originated in the 
kennel supposed to be _ tenanted 
by Black Briar the villagers naturally 
thought that the charred remains of 
a hound, which were removed, 
represented all that was left 
of the famous dog. Not a soul, save 
those who had actually taken part in 
the arrangements, imagined for a 
moment that any change had been 
made in the dog’s quarters, and 
Seth was content that they should 
believe for a time that Black Briar 
had _ perished. 

Much sympathy was expressed for 
Mr. Jukes, and many hints as to foul 
play were to be heard, it being gener- 
ally agreed that Black Briar would 
certainly have won the Cup and 
Stakes had he lived to contest the 
final heat, 
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With mind at rest, Seth now pro- 
ceeded to the inn kitchen, where Miss 
Mabel gave him an excellent break- 
fast, although for a time he could 
hardly do it justice, so amused was 
he by an idea which occurred to him 
during the meal. He laughed so 
heartily that those around him began 
to fear for his sanity, but he reassured 
them and promised an explanation 
later on. 

It was nearly seven o’clock, and the 
next contest in which Black Briar 
must take part was fixed for ten-thirty 
so that it was time to think about, 
the dog, in what promised to be 
the event of his life. 

First, he was sponged with warm 
water, then rubbed down with a 
rough hand glove ; his blanket coat 
was next carefully buckled on and he 
was allowed a gentle stroll in the 
garden that he might get fresh 
air after his night under ground. 
He was back in the cellar by haif- 
past eight, and then came breakfast, 
the part of the programme which 
always appealed to him strongly, and 
which was followed by a quiet sleep 
until the time when he must start 
for the downs. 

At half-past nine Mr. Jukes sought 
an interview with the Committee, and 
made it clear that the report of Black 
Briar’s death had no foundation in 
fact, and that the dog, being quite 
uninjured by the recent fire would 
certainly be ready for the slipper at 
the appointed time. 

All through the morning Seth never 
left his charge for a moment, and at 
eight minutes past ten the all-im- 
portant sugar, washed down, as usual, 
with warm milk, was administered, 
and the little party set out for the 
downs ; but not until the dog had 
been effectually muzzled—a proceed- 
ing which he disliked immensely. 

This: precaution was considered 
necessary, because it was possible 
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he might pick up some dainty-looking 
morsel, placed in his way with evil 
intent, or he might snatch some such 
seeming bonne bouche from a hand, 
held intentionally near his nose, and 
swallow it before he could be pre- 
vented. Such things as these have 
happened and they were the chances 
which Baker preferred to avoid. 

Seth so shortened the leather lead 
that he almost grasped the dog’s 
collar, thus commanding his move- 
ments with greater certainty. In his 
jacket pocket he carried his revolver, 
which he was determined at least to 
show, if he or the dog were hustled 
by anything suspiciously like an 
organised crowd of roughs. 

Mr. Jukes walked in-front, the bar- 
man and Uncle Fred on either hand, 
and all three carried formidable 
looking walking-sticks. 

The kennel-boy was much in evi- 
dence amongst the onlookers, an im- 


mense crowd on this last day, but 
Seth took care that the boy should 
not approach too closely. 

And now, once again they were off, 
a big brindled dog this time, quite 
as large as Black Briar himself, and 
which had so far won his heats in 


fine style. Those capable of forming 
an opinion considered that this 
match would decide the destination 
of the Cup. 

They had no sooner been slipped 
than it became’ evident the 
struggle was to be a severe one, a 
tiny piece of luck, in the running of 
the hare, for instance, might well 
make all the difference. 

Time after time did they dispossess 
each other of the command; time 
after time was the issue in doubt ; 
and the course was of exceptional 
length, for the hare turned out to be 
quite as fine a specimen of his kind 
as were his pursuers of theirs. 

Tremendously severe were 
efforts of the straining dogs, 


the 
but 


just before the end, Black Briar 
seemed to Seth (who was following his 
every movement with a powerful 
telescope) to score a trifle the faster 
—perhaps slightly outstaying his 
rival—and finally the black hound 
secured the kill. 

Seth was very hopeful of the verdict, 
but a terribly long delay followed, 
while a warm discussion took place 
between the judges. These officials 
were presently seen to canter over 
to the referee, in company with 
whom they rode slowly towards the 
Committee tent. 


By this time Seth was filled with 
anxiety, while as for Mr. Jukes, he, 
poor man, became white to the lips ; 
he was indeed nearly beside himself, 
and made all too frequent applications 
to his spirit flask, which Seth 
presently took away from him 
altogether. At last the clerk of the 
course appeared and up went the 
numbers. Black Briar had gained 
the victory ! 

It had been a very near thing, 
how near they did not learn until 
later. The judges had utterly dis- 
agreed, and the decision was left to 
the referee, who had taken much 
time to make up his mind. 

But it was over, and Black Briar 
had won—that was all they need 
think about now, so, exhausted by 
long vigils, they led the hound back 
to his cellar, and seated themselves 
on upturned beer barrels, where 
they remained for some __ time, 
breathing hard and slowly recovering 
tone, after the strain to which 
their nerves had been subjected. 

Seth was the first to be up 
and doing again; he gave the dog, 
which was now in a state of prostra- 
tion, a trifle more sugar, followed by a 
stiff dose of brandy and water, then 
he was stripped and carefully rubbed 
down, a soft blanket coat being 
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finally buckled on, and complete rest 
assured, until it should be necessary 
to prepare him for the final struggle. 

All food eaten by Black Briar was 
prepared with extreme care by Miss 
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again mounted guard, and as he 
sorely needed sleep, Seth went to 
his home and rested. 

At four o’clock as he strolled back 
to the inn, Baker’s mind was very 


“A MOMENT'S EXAMINATION OF THE TURF AND THE WHOLE DASTARDLY OUTRAGE 
BECAME APPARENT.” 


Mabel herself, and was carried at once 
from the kitchen to the cellar, and 
taken charge of by Seth himself. 
Uncle Fred, who refused to leave 
the dog”until the last trial was over, 


alert. He was greatly refreshed by 
his rest and quite able now to argue 
out the position of affairs step by 
step. 

Success was almost within hisgrasp, 
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always provided that nothing should 
happen to the dog. Would the enemy 
consider themselves vanquished 
and retire from the contest, or had 
they yet some cunning card to play ? 
It was with the hound’s bodily safety, 
rather than his health, that Seth 
now concerned himself, for he was 
confident that the form shown by 
Black Briar would carry him success- 
fully through the ordeal, if only he 
could be got to the scratch uninjured 
and in good condition. 

Seth quickly satisfied himself that 
all was well with the dog, that he 
had quite recovered from the severe 
strain of the morning. When the 
time arrived and the sugar (the last 
piece of such sugar that Black Briar 
would ever eat) had been duly ad- 
ministered, the little procession set 
forth again in the same order, and 
with the same precautions that had 
been observed earlier in the day. 

Stations were drawn for, Mr. 
Jukes proving unfortunate, Black 
Briar was given the berth on the left 
of the slipper; then the greyhounds 
were coupled, and in another moment 
would have been off, had not Seth 
suddenly shouted wildly to the starter 
(barely in time to prevent his sound- 
ing his whistle, which was already 
at his lips) and rushed to the front, 
where he planted himself, and so 
made a start impossible. 

One of the judges immediately 
rode over to him, not a little surprised 
at these unseemly proceedings, and 
somewhat angrily demanded an 
explanation of his extraordinary 
behaviour, to which Baker, who was 
in a high state of excitement, replied : 

““T am exceedingly sorry to give 
any trouble, but as it happens I am 
responsible for Black Briar, and 
considerably interested in the dog 
as well. I have had no time to 
make an investigation, but I will ask 
you, sir, to be so good as to examine 
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the ground, just here, over the line 
which the dog will have to take.” 

The judge, who saw that this might 
easily end in a serious charge being 
brought against someone, dismounted 
in haste, and commenced a close 
inspection, in which he was joined by 
his colleague, the referee, and several 
members of the committee, who came 
up and formed a group. A moment’s 
examination of the turf, and the 
whole dastardly outrage became ap- 
parent. 

The ground in front of Black Briar 
was found to be thickly scattered 
over with steel tacks, as sharp as 
needles, and quite clean and new, so 
that had the dog started, he must 
have been badly lamed in his first few 
strides; there was no trace of any- 
thing of the sort on the line which 
would be run over by the other 
dog ! 

The referee turned eagerly to Seth, 
seeking some explanation, and was 
greatly disappointed when none was 
forthcoming, for Baker felt sure that 
this was a final effort, and one of such 
danger to its author that it was 
evidently inspired by despair. He 
argued, therefore, that nothing fur- 
ther would be attempted, and 
satisfied himself by saying that he 
fancied he saw a man drop something 
in front of the dog, and had to in- 
terfere because of it, thinking it 
possible that some attempt was being 
made to do the hound a mischief. 

With this the authorities were 
obliged to be satisfied, but it was 
not strictly true nevertheless, for just 
after Seth had handed Black Briar 
over to the slipper, Mr. Jukes had 
whispered in his ear, ‘“ There’s 
Jordan!” and on looking up he 
had seen a flashily-dressed person 
standing immediately in front of the 
dogs, and apparently studying them 
closely. He approached Black Briar 
several times, and then backed away. 
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Afterwards he re-joined the crowd, 
in which he quickly disappeared. 

Seth’s yell to the starter had, as a 
matter of fact, been solely the result 
of an inspiration, for there was no 
time to verify any suspicions, and so 
cleverly had the tacks been scattered 
that he had in reality seen nothing 
whatever of the trick ; but he guessed 
that Mr. Jordan was not there for 
nothing, and a moment’s delay might 
suffice, as it actually did, to frustrate 
any evil intent on his part. The 
hounds were then by mutual consent 
of their owners, moved some yards 
forward, where the turf showed no 
sign of having been tampered with, 
and the signal being at last given, 
the straining animals were free. 

The issue was never doubtful for a 
moment, for Black Briar proved to be 
in rare good form, securing the verdict 
beyond all shadow of question. 

Seth waited patiently until the 
dog had been brought back, and 
once again in his master’s keeping, 
then hurried home; for although Mr. 
Jukes was by this time a perspiring 
jelly, the barman would now be 
quite sufficient escort for both dog 
and master, since all bets were 
irrevocably lost or won, and 
nothing could alter the fact that 
Black Briar had pulled off the Gorton 
Cup. 

On the morrow Baker once more 
betook himself to the Austin Arms, 
where he was overwhelmed with 
thanks, to end which scene he con- 
sented at last to clear up such parts 
of the few days’ history as were at 
present known only to himself. 

**'You will remember,” he said to 
Mr. Jukes, “that when you first 
asked me to take a hand in this 
business you told me that you were 
very seriously involved from a money 
point of view, having made several 
heavy and not very judicious bets. 
The dog was running splendid trials, 
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but to your eye looked queer, and 
you had a presentiment that he woul¢ 
break down before the meeting. 

“From that time on I studied 
Black Briar with great care, and it 
soon became evident to me that each 
time he was given a hot mash he 
became wild and excited, and ran in 
his very best form, eager to get to 
work, and straining at his leash on 
his way to the downs. 

““On the morning he ran no trial, 
and consequently got no mash, he 
was just friendly and _ sprightly, 
but there was no excitement, which 
convinced me that the mash was 
responsible for the difference. 

“Then I brought him a mash I 
had made myself, of exactly the same 
composition as that supplied from the 
kitchen, and took away with me the 
food brought by the kennel boy. 

“You are not likely to have for- 
gotten the morning’s work which 
followed. Instead of being wild with 
eagerness and running at his best 
Black Briar performed worse than 
you had ever known him do in all 
his life before; he took neither 
interest nor pleasure in his work, and 
actually allowed the bitch to give him 
a bad beating ! But mark this ; when 
he got back to the kennel he showed 
no sign whatever of thirst and there 
was no trace of the exhaustion which 
had been so pronounced the day 
before. I took the mash, which the 
boy had brought, to Birmingham, 
where I went for advice to a 
friend—you remember Mr. Bance, 
who came down over that poaching 
trouble at the Court. He took me to 
Dr. Martin, the chief at the County 
Analyst’s Office, and I told him the 
whole story. 

“The doctor looked at the stuff in 
the bottle, smelt it, and then 
gingerly tasted it. He said I had 
better leave it with him and he would 
let me know about it in three days. 
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“TI was just asking him if it was 
possible to get it done quicker, when 
the expression of his face altered, and 
he began to bite the tip of his tongue. 
Presently he said, ‘ Mr. Baker, if you 
want to know what is in this mess, 
you are in luck, for Iam already in 
a position toname the poison. It is 
a vegetable alkaloid called cocaine. 
There may be other additions, I 
cannot say off-hand, but cocaine, 
about a grain, has been put into this 
food. The sensation on the tongue 
and loss of feeling are quite unmis- 
takable.” 

“Will you tell me, sir, the effect 
the stuff would have on a strong 
young greyhound ?’ I asked. 

** Much would depend upon whether 
it was a first dose, or if the animai had 
become accustomed to take the drug. 
A grain is a big dose to give to a 
dog, and I greatly suspect that smaller 
doses have been administered before, 
otherwise there would have been 
considerable danger of poisoning him 
outright.” 

“T had every reason to believe 
he was correct, I said, and then 
asked what effect he would expect 
after such a dose as one grain, sup- 
posing the poison to have been given 
in gradually increasing doses.” 

“He said the dog would become 
excited and, for the time being, 
all his faculties would be extra 
acute, that he would be capable of 
great exertion, strength and endur- 
ance. Presently this condition would 
pass off, and a reaction set in. Then 
there would be lassitude and widely 
dilated pupils, and the dog would 
exhibit signs of extreme fatigue.” 

“The doctor was called away, and 
I sat in his room thinking the matter 
over, and presently I saw the plan, 
and very smart it was, too. 

** T felt sure we should not win with 


Black Briar unless we continued to 
give him his dose as usual when he 
had learnt to expect it, for there was 
no time in which to break him of the 
habit, and we knew, only too well, 
that without the help of the drug, 
even Bessie was too good for him. 
I had discovered what the drug was, 
and I felt sure Dr. Martin would pre- 
pare it for me. 

** Jordan’s idea was undoubtedly 
clever, and we were extraordinarily 
fortunate in discovering his game. I 
should not have given him credit for 
the cunning he displayed in getting 
the dog accustomed to a certain 
form of stimulant when he could 
no longer do anything like his best 
without it, and then, at the all- 
important moment, ‘when the dog 
was being carefully protected and 
guarded against all interference, to 
put his hands in his pockets and 
simply leave him alone! 

* You know all that followed, but 
there is a funny side which you may 
have missed, and it was this that so 
amused me at breakfast the other 
day. You see the kennel boy got two 
pounds ten on account and of this 
he spent one shilling and threepence, 
leaving the balance in his box. The 
kennels were burned by his friends,and 
his box was burned, too, and I think 
it unlikely that he will receive the 
second instalment, for Mr. Jordan is 
not giving away much cash at present ; 
so it follows that by his treachery the 
young rogue has lost his character 
and his place, to say nothing of board 
and lodging, so he won’t be so keen 
on betraying his employer again.” 

“Well, well,” sighed Mr. Jukes, 
““who’d have believed that Jordan 
was such a cunning devil ? ” 

“Yes,” laughed Seth, “quite a 
case of ‘ pull devil, pull Baker,’ wasn’t 
| i. 
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“THREE SEPARATE TIMES I DREAMED THAT DREAM OVER AGAIN.” 


WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


HIS WAY WITH A DERELICT 


By W. 


ALDEN 


Illustrated by Ernest Blaikley 


HAT’S your opinion of 
dreams, Mr. Jones?” 
asked Captain Stryker 
of his mate, as_ the 

two were leaning side by side 
against the weather rail, gazing 
lazily at a school of porpoises that 
were following the ship. 

‘“* Dreams are rubbish,” replied the 
mate. “ You can’t take any stock in 
dreams. Though now I think of it, a 


curious thing did happen to a man 
I knew, who was the engineer of a 
Dutch steamer running between Hong 
Kong and the Straits. He dreamed 
twice running that a lottery ticket 
numbered 198 had won the big prize 
in the Manilla lottery. Being a Scotch- 
man, and having an uncle who was a 
strict Presbyterian, he was greatly op- 
posed to lotteries, and so he wouldn’t 
buy a ticket. But he mentioned his 
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dream to two or three friends, in- 
cluding the second engineer, who was 
an Italian. The engineer rushed off 
to the lottery office the minute the 
ship got to Hong Kong, and bought 
ticket number 198.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, 
patiently, “what happened ? ” 

“Nothing happened,” replied Mr. 
Jones. “ That is, the ticket didn’t 
win. But the curious thing that I 
meant to tell you when I was 
interrupted, was that the winning 
ticket was 891, which was all the same 
as 198 read backwards.” 

“T can’t see,” said Stryker, “that 
dreaming ofa ticket which doesn’t win 
amounts to very much, still, it was 
queer that the winning ticket was 
number 198 read backwards. It 
does go to show that there may be 
something in dreams.” 

“Something that doesn’t do the 
chap that dreams any good,” said the 
mate. “I never have any dreams, 


im- 


unless I’ve been ashore in England 
on Christmas Day, and plum pudding 


has been served out for dinner. But 
when I do dream it is mostly about 
heavy Dutchmen sitting on my chest, 
and suffocating me.” 

“The reason why I asked your 
opinion of dreams,” said Captain 
Stryker after a pause, “ was that I 
remember a yarn ,about a ship’s 
captain, who dreamed three times that 
a voice said to him, ‘ Steer nor’-nor’- 
west.’ After the third time he headed 
his ship nor’-nor’-west, and two days 
later he sighted a sinking ship, ard 
took off her people only a few minutes 
before she went down. What do you 
say to a dream Jike that ?” 

“IT should say it was a blooming 
lie,” replied Mr. Jones. 

“Nothing of the kind,” replied 
Strykerf sharply. “The story is as 
true as*gospel. I forgot to say that 
the sinking ship had lost allther 
boats and her people would have 
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been drowned to a certainty if it 
hadn’t been for that dream.” 

“Lots of good men have been 
drowned,” remarked the mate, “ be- 
cause nobody received orders in a 
dream to goinsearch ofthem. What 
had these particular chaps you are 
telling about done, that they should 
be dreamed out of a sinking ship ? 
I don’t call such things fair play.” 

‘“* Another reason why I was asking 
you about dreams,” resumed the 
Captain, “ was this: Two nights ago 
I dreamed that I saw chalked up on 
the slate that hangs opposite my 
bunk the words, ‘ west by south half 
south.’ Last night I had the same 
dream, only what was written on the 
slate was ‘west by south three-quarters 
south.’ Suppose that was meant to 
be orders to me to steer in search of 
a sinking ship, and I didn’t follow 
them. It seems to me that I should 
feel as if I had deserted drowning 
men.” 

** What you dreamed couldn’t have 
been orders from any reliable navi- 
gator,” said Mr. Jones. “Don’t you 
see, the course you dreamed the 
second night wasn’t the same as 
the one you dreamed the first night ? 
Why were two different courses given 
to you? Doesn’t that show there 
was a mistake in the dream some- 
where ? ”’ 

** That ’s just what it doesn’t show, 
Mr. Jones!” replied the Captain, 
hotly. ‘“‘ My ship had changed her 
position during twenty-four hours, 
and was further to the westward last 
night than she was the night before. 
The sailing directions on the slate 
made the proper allowance for that.” 

““That does look sort o’ queer,” 
said the mate reflectively. “‘ However, 
you haven’t dreamed it three times, 
and nobody, that I ever heard of, 
pays any attention to a dream that 
hasn’t been dreamed three times 
regular.” 
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“Mr. Jones,” said the Captain, “if 
I have that same dream to-night, I 
shall seriously consider the duty of 
steering a little more southerly than 
our present course. It wouldn’t take 
us much out of our way, and if, in the 
course of a couple of days, we didn’t 
come across any vessel in distress 
we could put her on her course 
again. Be- 


“Giving way to your te:nper and 
hammering an underwriter is one 
thing, Captain Stryker,”’ answered the 
mate, “but having trouble with 
underwriters in court and losing your 
certificate is another. You'll excuse 
my liberty in reminding you of it.” 

‘“* That’s all right, Mr. Jones. You 
mean well, and I never get angry 
with a man 
who means 





sides, if we 
were to let 
her fall off 
three points 
with this nor- 
therly breeze, 
she’d make 
up in speed 
what she’d 
lose in direc- 
tion.” 

“*She’s your 
ship,’ replied 
the mate, 
“and it’s your 
business tolay 
her courses. 
But I needn’t 
remind you 
that if you go 
on an in- 
dependent 
cruise hunting 
after things 
that you’ve 
dreamed 





well, unless he 
talks to me 
in a way I 
don’t like, or 
does  some- 
thing to ag- 
gravate | me. 
I'll see what 
happens _ to- 
night. The 
steward is 
going to give 
me a_ suet 
pudding for 
dinner, and if 
there’s a 
dream wait- 
ing to get in 
its work on 
me there’s 
nothing like a 
suet pudding 
to lend it a 
hand.” 

The next 
morning Stry- 








about, and 
anything hap- 
pens to the 
ship, there'll 
be trouble with the underwriters.” 

‘**]T rather think, Mr. Jones!” said 
Stryker stiffly, ‘‘ that neither you nor 
any other man can teach me much 
about underwriters and their ways. 
There was an underwriter in Liver- 
pool that once made me lose my tem- 
per, and when I’d got through with 
him he was pretty near what you 
might call a total loss.” 


“*1) WAS LOADED WITH MAHOGANY FROM HONDURAS,’ REPLIED 
THE PRISONER.” 


ker came on 
deck at eight 
o’clock, and 
ordered the ship’s course to be altered 
four points to the southward. There 
was a fresh breeze from the north- 
west, and as the change brought the 
wind further aft, the Robert Carter 
quickened her pace, and Mr. Jones 
gave it as his opinion that she didn’t 
seem to know that she was off her 
proper course. 

““Mr. Jones,” said the Captain 
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solemnly, ‘‘ I dreamed that identical 
dream again last night. What’s more, 
I woke up and fell asleep again three 
separate times, and every time I 
dreamed that dream over again. 
After that I should feel like a criminal 
if I neglected such aclear callof duty.” 

* All right, sir,” replied Mr. Jones, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Only, if we have got to 
rescue a ship’s company, I hope it 
won’t be a company of Italian work- 
men, nor Russian emigrants. If that 
sort of rubbish has got to be rescued, 
I’d prefer to let somebody else have 
the job.” 

“We'll stand on this course till 
sunset,” said the Captain, “and if 
by that time we don’t sight any vessel 
in distress, we'll give up the search, 
and put her on her course again. I 
believe in listening to the dictates of 
humanity, as Captain Warner used 
to say after he had been listening to a 
man complaining about the forecastle 
grub. And just as he was reaching for 
a belaying pin he’d say, ‘ But I know 
when I’ve listened long enough and I 
reckon that you’re going to know it, 
too.’”’ 

Late in the afternoon a dismasted 
ship was sighted straight ahead, and 
Captain Stryker thanked Heaven that 
he had done his duty in following the 
sailing directions given to him in 
reiterated dreams. As soon as the 
Robert Carter came within hail of the 
vessel her maintopsail was backed, and 
a boat’s crew under Mr. Jones was 
sent on its mission of rescue. 

As the boat drew near the wreck 
Mr. Jones saw that she was water- 
logged. She was a flush-decked ship 
of about six hundred tons, and 
her spar deck was about a foot 
above the level of the water. Only 
one man was visible, and he was lean- 
ing against the stump of the mizzen- 
mast watching the approach of the 
boat. 

‘* Are you the captain of this ship ?” 


IDLER 


shouted Mr. Jones, as the boat came 
alongside. 

“T am,” replied the man, “ and 
what’s more, I calculate to keep on 
being captain of her.” 

** What’s become of your crew ?” 
asked the mate. 

“They’re all below at present,” 
replied the man. “The starboard 
watch is giving a dinner party to the 
port watch, and they’re still keeping 
it up. Young men must have their 
fling, you know.” 

“Tll come aboard and see how 
things are with you,” said Mr. Jones, 
preparing to board the vessel. 

“* Not much you won’t,” replied the 
man, “ I’m not receiving visitors just 
at present on account of the death of 
my wife’s third cousin’s Persian cat.” 

“Why, man!” cried the mate, 
“‘ you’re dismasted and waterlogged, 
and we’re just in time to save you.” 

‘“* Dismasted, did you say” said 
the man, looking aloft. ‘I hadn’t 
noticed it, but now you mention it, 
perhaps you’re right. We may be a 
little low in the water, but I don’t 
call her waterlogged, and besides I 
like a low freeboard. It comes in 
handy when you want to fish with a 
line.” 

“Come into the boat, Captain,” 
said Mr. Jones coaxingly, for he now 
felt sure that he had to deal with a 
lunatic. “‘ Captain Stryker is dreadful 
anxious to make your acquaintance. 
and you'll find him a most agreeable 
man.” 

**T don’t know him, and I don’t 
want to know him,” replied the cap- 
tain of the wreck. “How do I 
know you ain’t a blooming pirate ? 
You sheer off at once, or it will be 
the worse for you. You’ve inter- 
rupted my meditations, and I don’t 
mean to be interrupted any more.” 

Mr. Jones rowed back to the Robert 
Carter, and reported that there was 
only one man aboard the water- 
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logged vessel, and that he was a 
raging lunatic. “‘ He says he’s the 
captain of her,” said Mr. Jones, “‘ and 
he hadn’t noticed that he was dis- 
masted ! Says he isn’t going to leave 
her, because he wants to stop aboard 
and meditate ! ” 

“Take a pair of handcuffs and 
bring the poor fellow to me,” said 
Captain Stryker. “ We’ve no right 
to let a man commit suicide, no 
matter whether he’s crazy or not.” 

The mate lost 
no time in return- 
ing to the wreck, 
and boarded her, 
with his _ boat’s 
crew, in spite of 
the language of 
her infuriated 
captain. As the 
latter refused to 
leave his vessel, 
Mr. Jones hand- 
cuffed him, and 
brought him back 
to the Robert 
Carter a prisoner. 
Captain Stryker 
ordered the man 
to be conveyed to 
the saloon, and 
after giving the 
mate instructions 
to put the ship on 
her course again, 
he went below to 
interview his 
guest. 

“* Sorry to use violence,”’ remarked 
Stryker. “It does you credit as a 
seaman to be unwilling to leave your 
ship so long as she floats, but I can’t 
allow a man to commit suicide, as 
you were meaning to do. Your ship 
can’t keep above water many hours 
longer.” 

“Take these handcuffs off,” said 
the man savagely, “and I'll break 
your thick head for you.” 

” 


“THAT NIGHT THE PRISONER SPENT IN MAKING THE 
MOST HARROWING NOISES.” 


“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” 
replied Stryker, “ but I don’t want 
it broken just now.” 

“You’ve committed an act of 
piracy in handcuffing me and dragging 
me off my own quarter deck,” con- 
tinued the man, “ You say my ship 
can’t keep above water. I tell you 
she’s loaded with timber, and nothing 
can sink her.” 

““What’s a timber ship doing in 
these latitudes ? *’ demanded Captain 
Stryker. “ You 
explain that.” 

“Tm loaded 
with mahogany 
from Honduras,” 
replied the 
prisoner, ‘‘ Never 
heard of maho- 
gany,Il reckon 
Your idea is that 
there isn’t any 
timber except 
Canada pine!” 

“Well, con- 
sidering that 
mahogany is 
heavier than 
water,” replied 
Stryker, “a load 
of mahogany 
won’t keep you 
afloat any better 
than a load of 
iron. Now, don’t 
you see I wasright 
in rescuing you?” 

“You put me 
aboard my. ship at once,” said the 
man fiercely. ‘‘ That’s all you have 
to do. And when I get ashore I'll 
have the law of you. I was navi- 
gating my ship peaceably into port, 
when you come along and take her 
from me. , You'll have to pay her 
full value, besides standing your 
trial for piracy. This is the worst 
day’s work you ever did for yourself.” 

“That will do,” said Captain 
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Stryker. “ The steward will show you 
your cabin, and give you anything in 
reason that you may call for. I 
decl'ne to have any further conversa- 
tion with you. My temper is short, 
and I shall lose it if I listen to any 
more of your ungrateful and insulting 
remarks.” 

With these words Captain Stryker 
went on deck, leaving the prisoner 
in charge of the steward, who was 
much disturbed in his mind as to 
whether he had acted wisely in rescu- 
ing the man. 

That night the prisoner spent in 
making the most harrowing noises. 
He yelled as if he were suffering tor- 
ments, and when anyone went to his 
assistance he shouted insults. Captain 
Stryker passed a most uncomfortable 
night, and in the morning he informed 
his mate that he had resolved to put 
the man back on board his: water- 
logged vessel. 

‘* He’ll be drowned if you do that,” 
said the mate. 

‘** No, he won’t,” replied the Cap- 
tain, “ I'll see to that. Just let her 
run off seven points, and we'll be up 
with the wreck before dark, and can 
put her captain in command of h:'s 
craft again.” 

Mr. Jones doubted the wisdom of 
this resolution, but he said nothing, 
except that he hoped Captain Stryker 
had now seen the folly of treating 
dreams seriously. The Captain de- 
clined to enter into argument with 
him, and walked forward, in order to 
escape for a few moments the con- 
stant yells of the prisoner. 

In due time the wreck was again 
sighted. 

‘Tnotice,”’ said Captain Stryker;as 
he surveyed her through his glass, 
“ that her hatches are battened down. 
If she is really loaded with mahogany, 
my idea is that it is the air in her 
*tween decks that is keeping her 
afloat. That’ll find its way out before 
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long, and then she'll go down in a 
hurry. Perhaps that will bring her 
skipper to his senses.” 

“IT can’t make out whether he’s 
drunk or crazy, or only full of cussed- 
ness,” said the mate. 

““T’m not sure what he is,” ans- 
wered the Captain, “ but he’s going 
back to his ship. I’ve had enough 
of his company.” 

The Robert Carter was hove to 
within a quarter mile of the wreck, 
and Captain Stryker, Mr. Jones, and 
four men soon replaced the prisoner 
on his own quarter deck, where his 
handcuffs were removed. Although 
he was unarmed, and no arms were 
visible on deck, a close watch was 
kept upon his movements, lest he 
should attack Captain Stryker with 
a handspike. However, he made no 
hostile demonstration, and seating 
himself on the cabin skylight, affected 
to ignore the presence of the men 
from the Robert Carter. 

In the meantime Captain Stryker 
had ordered two of his men to open 
the fore and main hatches. No sooner 
was this done than, as he had anti- 
cipated, the imprisoned air rushed out, 
and the vessel settled so rapidly that 
it was evident she would sink in a 
very few moments. “ Good-bye, Cap- 
tain!” cried Stryker, as he stepped 
into his boat, and ordered his men to 
pull clear of the sinking ship. “* Sorry 
I tried to rescue you, but I promise 
not to do it again.” 

““ Come back,” roared the captain of 
the wreck springing to his feet, “ are 
you brutes to leave me here to 
drown ?” 

“Will you apologise for the lan- 
guage you have used to me and to 
Mr. Jones ? ” asked the Captain. 

“Yes!” shouted the man. “I'll 
do anything, if you'll take me in 
before she sinks.” 

“Tl take you with pleasure as 
a passenger,” said Captain Stryker, 
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“ but you must distinctly understand 
that I’m not rescuing you. I’ve had 
enough of that; and of course you 
understand that a passenger has to 
pay his fare.” 

““She’s going down!” called out 
the man from the wreck. ‘“‘ Come 
back! I'll agree to anything!” 

“Very good,” said Captain Stryker, 
and he gave his men the order to 
return. “ There’s nothing like having 
a plain understanding. You can pay 
your passage when we get to Monte 
Video, and if you should want to 
write a testimonial saying that you’ve 
been treated with the utmost kind- 
ness, and can never feel sufficiently 
grateful to me, why, you can write it.” 

The new passenger sprang into the 
Robert Carter’s boat, and sat down with 
his back to Captain Stryker. He kept 
a strict silence until he reached 
Stryker’s ship, where he immediately 
went below, and shut himself in his 
cabin. 

“I hope,” remarked the mate, 
“that there won’t be any trouble 
about your having pulled off the 


hatches, and let that ship sink. It 
might perhaps be said that you were 
responsible for her loss.” 

“You needn’t worry about that,” 
replied the Captain, “the ship was 
virtually a derelict, and it was my 
duty to sink her, and so remove 
a dangerous obstacle to navigation. 
I shouldn’t wonder if the Board of 
Trade were to give me a binocular for 
this day’s work. I’ve had five binoc- 
ulars given to me in my time, and 
I’m proud to say that I never once 
lost my temper over them, though 
there isn’t one of them that is worth 
a rap compared with my old telescope. 
We are well out of a bad job, for I 
hadn’t any right to take the man off 
his deck by force, and he might have 
made things unpleasant for us if it 
hadn’t happened that his ship really 
did sink. Of course, I’m not going to 
charge him passage money. I merely 
spoke about that just to keep the 
man’s spirits up, and give him some- 
thing to think about. I haven’t yet 
got down to charging money for 
saving a man’s life.” 
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LAW AND THE TRADE 


By RUSSELL R. MELVILLE 


Iilustrated by 


coast had known for the last five 
years. Old man Coverdale satin 
the ingle nook of the “ Gaping 
Goose,” growling. in answer to 
the storm without. He dated every- 
thing from five years gone, when a 
vicious horse had kicked him in the 
face. From that time he had been 
unable to follow his trade of smith, 
and in his enforced idleness had more 
and more drifted info the chimney 
corner and an undue consumption of 
his own wares. Every morning he 
plunged his great shock head into 
cold spring water, and every evening 
he punished his eyes by much dabbing 
with gin. But neither cold water nor 
spirit gave the needed strength. He 
could see as far across the moors as 
the next man, but he could not keep 
back the weak tears as he gazed into 
the heat of the forge fire or ham- 
mered the glowing metal on his anvil. 
The storm beat up the narrow glen 
from the sea, and a steady pelt of 
rain drove against the tiny diamond 
panes. Coverdale met the howl of the 
wind by piling more coal on the 
roaring fire, until the little kitchen 
glowed with the heat, and moisture 
gathered on the window panes. 
Coverdale threw open the door and 
his great bulk almost filled the 
opening. He stood in the driving 
rain listening intently. His sharp ear 
caught the ring of a hoof, and he 
closed the door quickly and gave a 
loud halloo. 
In answer to the summons Mrs. 
Coverdale appeared from the little 
back parlour She pushed the round 


if was as wild a night as the east 


Wilmot Lunt 


table across the sand-strewn floor to 
a position between the two settles 
flanking the fire. Bread, beef and ale, 
‘with knives and forks, were laid upon 
it, and the great kettle which had been 
simmering on the hob was hung on 
its chain over the fire and at once 
spouted a vigorous jet of steam. A 
row of plates and a large dish were put 
on the fender to warm ; and rashers 
of bacon and many eggs were placed 
in the broad frying-pan. Coverdale 
watched these preparations with silent 
approval, and as the bacon began to 
curl and crisp, he drew across the 
window a red curtain with a small 
square hole cut in its centre. At this 
signal the door opened and a tall 
man entered. He was muffled in 
heavy sodden clothes, from which a 
steady drip of water fell to the sanded 
floor, and as the heat struck him, 
little wisps of steam rose from his 
garments. 

“Wild night, Sam! Wild night, 
Sarah !”’ was his greeting. ‘‘ Though 
it’s a safe enough night for us.” 

“Ay! wild enough, Tom,” replied 
Coverdale ; ‘‘ about bein’ ‘safe’ is 
another matter.” 

The newcomer looked inquiringly 
at Coverdale, and cast his cap in the 
window-sill. Wriggling clumsily out 
of his drenched coat, he asked sharply, 
“What about not being safe ? ” 

“ King’s men are stirring,” said 
his host portentiously, “‘ but there’s 
time enough for the tale. Sit ye 
comfortably i’ th’ ingle naok and sup 
a pot o’ ale.” 

The newcomer smiled—“ Two pots, 
Sarah,” he said, and when the men 
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faced each other with their tankards 
filled he returned again to his sub- 
ject. 

“‘ The lads have led eight horses to 
the hollow ; and they'll be here in 
five minutes ; so let me be knowing 
about the King’s men.” 
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to sleep the clock round, if not to 
smother.” 

He took a deep draught from his 
tankard, and sat considering; his 
story was too good to part with 
hurriedly. ‘“ Yes,” he said medita- 
tively, “‘ King’s men are looking for 


“*WHAT ABOUT NOT BEING SAFE?’ HE ASKED SHARPLY.” 


“Ay ! Tom, King’s men be stirrin’. 
I’ve one of ’em now in the hay, 
watching the house. Ay!” he re- 
peated, “watching the house; an’ 
I have him so soaked in ale and a 
few noggins o’ rum, that he’ll watch 
till this time to-morrow. He’s safe 


trouble, an’ happen they’ll find it. 
They have got wind o’ you, and they’ll 
stop, if they can, the running of the 
cargo to Squire Headley.” 

“How d’ye know that?” de- 
manded the newcomer. 

The landlord jerked his thumb in 
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the direction of the hay mow. “ Him,” 
he said contemptuously. “ He leaked 
information as a boat a month in 
the sun lets in the water. I harkened 
to his news, and was free with my 
good ale. They’ve a dozen men at 
the “ Admiral Hawke ” five mile along. 
Ay, and they be watching Ned 
Hindle close, or one o’ his lads would 
have been wi’ the news long since.” 

The conversation was interrupted 
by a slight tap at the door. “Come in, 
lads,” roared the landlord. ‘“ The 
coast’s clear. Come inside and bar 
the door.’’ As he spoke Coverdale rose 
and drew a heavy curtain across the 
window, covering the red signal one. 
The door opened and three men 
entered. Almost anywhere these 
would have passed as big men, but 
here they looked small before the 
great bulk of their host and the nearly 
equal bulk of their leader. Grisly 
men they were, with the rough, 
scarred faces of seafaring men. There 
were scars, too, which neither wave 
nor storm had placed there, for it 
was an unpeaceful time when seas 
were troubled, and might spelt right 
to those who went down in ships. 

For some minutes they ate and 
drank in silence. Then, as the hot 
bacon was finished, and the heat 
began to be felt, they threw off their 
heavy coats and spoke more leisurely. 
At length the leader lit his pipe and 
turned to the subject that filled his 
mind. 

“ Headley’s going to have the 
cargo, spite of all the King’s men in 
Yorkshire. What about the track 
over the Moors ? ” 

Coverdale shook his head. “It 
would take a moor man to find it, a 
night like this, but you’re all moor 
men, and know the track as well as I 
do, an’ if ye’re not stogged i’ the first 
four mile, ye'll find the last six 
easier going.” 

“ King’s men or no, I'll be with 


the Squire before daybreak,” said the 
leader, rising to his full height. “ If 
harm comes o’ it the King’s men can 
take it.” 

As he spoke he strode towards the 
door, but before he reached it a shrill 
whistle came down the wind. Cover- 
dale also rose and crossed to the door. 

“ That’s one of Hindle’s lads,” he 
said, “‘ and he’d not screech so if his 
feet dared to bring him here. There’s 
trouble nigh, lads.” Mrs. Coverdale 
hurriedly entered. “‘ There’s six men 
i’ th’ yard,” she said, “‘ and it’s too 
late to slip away.” 

A step was heard at the door and 
the latch was lifted. 

Coverdale laid his heavy hand on 
the bar of the door. “‘ Who’s there ? ” 
he demanded. - 

“Open, man!” cried an angry 
voice ; “ here’s custom for you. Open 
quick!” ard a heavy boot kicked 
against the door. 

Coverdale looked round at the 
three men gazing stolidly at himself, 
but their leader was missing; his 
cap and coat, too, were gone from 
the window seat, Coverdale saw, so he 
raised the bar slowly and opened the 
door. A man stepped forward into 
the firelight. He scrutinised the faces 
before him, and there was no recog- 
nition on either side, although there 
were few local faces strange to the 
lieutenant, who, and his hated activi- 
ties, was well known throughout the 
parishes, far and near. Both sides, 
however, played fair on Coverdale’s 
hearth. The lieutenant had no ground 
for complaint against men who were 
honestly drinking their ale ; and the 
men could not openly resent the 
presence of their eremy, ostensibly 
come for a like purpose. 


Tom Castleton was a stubborn 
man, albeit wilful and impetuous in 
action. At the first hint of close 
danger his jaw set on a determination 
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to outwit his enemies, although it 
might not be easy to shake them 
off. He had no wish to provoke a 
quarrel or a fight, for smugglers 
would fight on occasion, when in a 
tight corner, but they preferred to 
follow their trade quietly, and above 


ing through a window at the head 
of the narrow stairs, from which he 
could drop to the low roof of the 
dairy. The rain was not so heavy 
now, but it was still dark, for the 
clouds hung heavy and low. While 
he crouched on the roof of the out- 


“HE SCRUTINISED CLOSELY THE FACES BEFORE HIM.” 


all to avoid trouble when there was 
recognition. Even onthe moors the 
law had a long arm, and was never 
despised, however much it might be 
defied. Castleton knew every corner 
of the inn, and as the lieutenant 
stepped in at the door, he was squeez- 


house there was little risk of his 
being seen, but he knew there were 
men watching. Noiselessly as possible 
he lowered himself. His foot touched 
a board, and as he lightly tested it 
for strength it suddenly gave way with 
a great crash. Splashing of water 
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followed, as he overturned Mrs. Cover- 
dale’s water butt. 

There was no further need of con- 
cealment now, he must fight. As he 
rose to his feet a man came towards 
him, but before the man became 
aware of his nearness to the fugitive 
he was felled to the ground by a 
heavy blow. Castleton sprang over 
the low wall of the garden, and as he 
did so the door of the inn was opened, 
the bright firelight casting its rays 
directly across his path. He leaped 
back into the darkness, but a shout 
told him that he had again been seen ; 
he doubled and vaulted the high 
stone wall bounding the lane. The 
men were close upon him, but the 
darkness covered and eyentuallysaved 
him. For fifty yards he ran, then 
again he vaulted the wall. On hands 
and knees he crept through the wet, 
clinging bracken, while his pursuers 
overshot him. In another minute they 
had found their mistake and he heard 
them casting back. They had a 
hopeless task, he knew, and he felt 
that for a time he was safe. He rose 
to his feet and stumbled onward, 
moving towards the moorland ren- 
dezvous. He looked back, and once 
saw that the heavy curtain had been 
withdrawn from the window of the 
inn; he knew then that his men 
had fourd opportunity to escape. 

For half a mile he kept on, shaping 
his course by the light from the inn 
window, until he came to a stretch 
of heather. He had his bearings now 
—through the heather, always keep- 
ing to the rise until the bog was 
reached; skirt the bog, and the 
rendezvous would be at hand. 

He came to the bog at last and gave 
a low whistle. It was answered from 
the left, and a lantern glimmered for 
a moment and directed him to a 
niche between two rocks. Young 
Hindle was there, a stocky youth of 
eighteen. Reared on poaching, he 


was a useful confederate in any deed 
of daring. 

“One o’ th’ men has got to the 
horses,” he volunteered. ‘‘ They’ve 
all slipped out o’ the ‘ Goose.’ ” 

Castleton crouched under the lee 
of the rock, and thought gloomily : 

** There'll be trouble, if we’re not 
careful,” he said to himself. ‘* The 
lieutenant and his men are out in 
force and it will go hard if they take 
any of us.” 

To bury the kegs and turn the 
ponies loose would be easy, if the 
men were once collected, but that was 
not to be thought of at present. 
Indeed, Castleton was not thinking 
so much of how he should run his 
cargo—there was little risk in that, 
despite the King’s men. What he 
strongly desired was a way of getting 
even with the lieutenant who had 
upset his plans. His brow cleared 
as a thought came to him. He rose 
to his feet. 

“Lead the way, lad,” he com- 
manded. 

The lad led the way along a gully, 
then through a patch of heather, under 
the lee of a straggling larch planta- 
tion, to a dip in the moorside. Here 
he gave a low whistle, and it was 
answered from the hollow. The 
three men were gathered there and 
with them the eight shaggy moorland 
ponies. Their pack saddles had been 
removed, but the men were replacing 
them, in expectation of an immediate 
departure when their leader joined 
them. Castleton gave his orders 
rapidly. 

‘““Get the muffles on the ponies’ 
feet ; we must take them down the 
hill.” The men set to work, swathing 
the horses’ feet in sacking. 

“* Now,” he said decisively, “ three 
of you run the cargo.” The men 
gathered close to hear, and he con- 
tinued, ““ We can’t follow the road, 
and to cross the moor means danger, 
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so you’ve a long journey before you. 
The ponies will do it well before 
daylight, if you handle them properly. 
Cross the lane and pass down through 
Coverdale’s pastures. I will go ahead 
and see all clear. Once in the fields 
there are gates or gaps straight 
through for a mile. After that you 
will meet no one. Follow the pack 
trail over Earnshaw Moor till you 
reach the wall. Keep to the wall, 
follow the south side of it, and it 
will lead you due west till you come 
to Lanshaw Lane. Rest the ponies 
there, then take the highway through 
Askrigg and Shawcross. Nobody will 
stop you. Ford the beck at the mill, 
and if it’s getting near morning, plant 
the cargo in the copse. But if possible 
push on and hide the kegs in the first 
barn. There is a mow of hay, and 
you know where the loose board is. 
Hide the saddles in the copse, and 
loose the ponies on the moor. Then 


work yourselves out on to the moors 


once more, towards Westham, and 
back again to the cove—all this with- 
out being discovered.” 

He ceased, and the men assented. 
“You will have a hard night,” he 
went on, “‘ and I expect you to sleep 
the day through after it ; be careful, 
however, to find safe quarters. And 
now, we must start.” 

The party splashed as noiselessly 
as might be down the gentle slope 
towards the road. Castleton and 
young Hindle went ahead, opening the 
gate leading into the pastures. Then 
Castleton went some distance down 
the lane, while the lad skulked towards 
the “Gaping Goose.” No signal 
came to warn them of danger, so 
they silently crossed the road to the 
soft grass of the field. 

Castleton ordered the muffles to 
be removed as soon as they reached 
the pack trail. 

** Now, lads,” he said, “ the moon 
will be through the clouds in a couple 
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of hours, but ‘you must find the trail 
on this slope in the dark ; for, moon 
or no moon, there must be no lanthorn 
till you are well down the west 
wall.”” Men and horses passed into 
the darkness. 

“Now, lad,” said Castleton in a 
genial voice, “we are going to get 
Squire Wetherby to help us get even 
with the sprightly lieutenant, which 
will make our revenge all the sweeter.” 

The squire was a law administering 
J.P., and a terror to evil-doers. He 
had horses running to pasture, and 
the storm had driven them to the 
shelter of an old doorless_ barn. 
Castleton wanted some of _ these 
horses. 

Castleton and the lad came at last 
to the barn, led there by the restless 
movement of the horses. The door 
had long since fallen from its hinges 
so they placed a couple of hurdles 
across the entrance. 

‘I know where a lanthorn is kept, 
lad, but do you feel along this wall 
until you come to the ladder. Then 
go up to the loft. There should be 
ropes in the far corner; bring them 
to me for headstalls.”. The lad groped 
his way in the darkness, and the man 
turned to hunt for the lanthorn, 
finding it swinging beside one of the 
low beams. His voice reassured the 
frightened horses, as he moved among 
them. He heard Hindle returning 
across the floor above, dragging with 
him an armful of ropes. 

“* Steady, lad,” he called, “ wait till 
I get a light.” He was chipping away 
with his flint as he spoke, ard soon 
the lanthorn was alight. Hindle 
descended with the ropes. 

** Good ! ” cried Castleton, ‘‘ we will 
ride one each, and lead two others 
with the ropes.” 

They mounted, and with the led 
horses passed slowly down the 
meadow, the other horses following 
in gentle curiosity. They closed the 
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gate and passed out to the moor 
One of the horses whinnied after them. 

“Good!” cried Castleton again, 
“it will call the lieutenant.” He 
gazed anxiously at the sky. TI - rain 
had ceased, and a lighter glimmer 
appeared through the darkness. 

* Now, lad,” continued Castleton, 
as the horses stumbled through the 
darkness to the original rendezvous, 
*“ we’ve to let the King’s men know 
there are horses a-move on the moor, 
and when they learn it,we are to travel 
as far as we can before being over- 
taken. When they press us, we will 
slip away, and leave the horses to 
be caught.” Hindle showed an ap- 
preciative understanding. 

““Take you the three horses,” he 
said to him, “and make off to the 
peat banks at Beacon Stone. It is 
high land, but the lieutenant will 
join you there, I haven’t a doubt.” 

He turned his own horse under the 
crest of the overhanging “ Gaping 
Goose.” He glanced again at the sky, 
and saw the thickness breaking into 
lighter clouds. At any moment the 
moon might shine out. 

For ten minutes he stood at his 
horse’s head watching the little inn, 
and straining his ears for a sound. 
A light was burning in the parlour, 
and the heavy curtain across the 
w.ndow had caught in the drawing. 
It was entirely across the lower part, 
but it had hung back on its rod, and 
showed a tiny triangular gleam of 
light through an upper corner. Castle- 
ton smiled at the signal; the coast 
was not clear. 

A ray of moonlight slanted across 
the valley, which cast a patch of light 
on a far hill side. Gradually it widened 
and the ‘Gaping Goose” stood re- 
vealed. A man stood in the road, 
and as the light fell on him he 
stepped to the door and opened it. 
Five men came out and joined him. 
Castleton whistled softly to himself. 


IDLER 


“The lieutenant has more sense 
than is good for a King’s officer,”’ he 
muttered. ‘“ I’d rather he had been 
riding these two hours, instead of 
saving here till the light grows.” 

Castleton led his horse carefully. 
Knowing every dip in the moors for 
ten miles about, he had chosen a 
spot where he could keep in shadow 
until he chose to reveal himself. 

The lieutenant and his men were 
advancing up the moor. They re- 
garded the moon as a valuable ally. 
The wily horseman was carefully 
leading his horse towards a deep, 
storm-washed gash in the slope of the 
moor. It would be brown with rushing 
water now, but there was safe footing 
alongside the water, and just round 
the shoulder of the hill there was a 
famous accumulation of flat sand- 
stones. The led horse he took along to 
the top of a bank of stones, then 
fairly on them. The loose ones gave 
under his feet and he struck out wildly 
to regain firmer ground, while from 
under its hoofs an avalanche of stones 
went hurtling down to the brook. 

Castleton dragged the grey to 
safety, and after soothing him, sprang 
to his back. Throwing himself loosely 
across the horse, his head hanging 
on one side and his feet on the other, 
he hoped he would be mistaken for a 
very different load, should he happen 
to be revealed by a fitful glimpse of 
the moon’s bewildering rays. He 
turned the horse so that for an 
instant he was silhouetted on the 
shoulder of the rise. A quick glance 
showed him the enemy alert to his 
presence not a quarter of a mile 
away. Castleton scrambled to an 
upright position and rode strongly 
through the heather, the old grey 
groaning under the urging. His rider 
knew, however, he was gaining on 
his pursuers, and he gave a long, low, 
curlew cry, which was answered by 
Hindle. The lieutenant heard the 
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cry and its echo, and thought he 
guessed their meaning. 

Castleton soon reached the Beacon 
Stone, where he found Hindle and 
the three horses. 

“Now, lad,” he said excitedly, 
‘the moon will make it easy to show 
ourselves, but difficult to hide the 
nakedness of the horses. They are 
after the Hollands, not Squire Wether- 
by’s horses, so we must try to mount 
something that will look like a cargo.” 
He began work as he spoke and was 
tearing up tall heather bushes. 

“Look alive,” he said to Hindle, 
“they will be close enough in ten 
minutes. Tie the bushes together, 
and fling them like packs across the 
horses.” 

Ter minutes later the King’s men 
were within four hundred yards. As 
the horses were led forward, with 
their ungainly burdens, the pursuers 
caught sight of them. 

“It will be moonset in an hour,” 
said Castleton, “so we must manage 
to keep ahead of them till then.” 
The two urged the horses at their 
best walk, but the pursuers gained 
on them slowly. 

If their horses became stogged, or 
the men confused in their road, it 
seemed certain to the pursuing 
lieutenant that the smugglers must 
be caught. 

“Do not trot the horses,” said 
Castleton, as they came to rising 
ground, where they moved heavily. 
They slowly gained until they were 
once more a full mile ahead. Then 
one of the horses floundered in a 
bog. 

** Off with the load, lad; but we 
mustn’t get clear too soon.” The 
horse was dragged to safety, but before 
the load was readjusted the pursuers 
were close upon them—pursuers who 
thought theii prey was surely in 
their hands. 

“This is as good as any place to 


loose the horses,’’ Castleton said to 
the boy. ‘‘Go you straight to your 
home, and I will travel north.” 

As he spoke they topped a rise, 
and crossed beyond it out of sight 
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of their pursuers. The bundles of 
heather were thrown aside, and 
the horses led forward at a brisk run. 
The moon was sinking to a bank of 
cloud that rose from the horizon, 
and its light was rapidly dimming. As 
the King’s men topped the rise, the 
man and the lad slipped away in 
different directions, leaving the horses 
as spoil to their pursuers. 


Squire Headley was the first to 
hear the story of how the lieutenant 
had hard-pressed a band of smugglers 
on the moor, the smugglers aban- 


doning their horses, which afterwards 
were found to have been stolen. 
They had sunk their illicit cargo in 
the bog, for a lengthened search 
failed to discover any of it. Squire 
Wetherby was threatened with apo- 
plexy wher he heard that four of his 
horses had disappeared, and his neigh- 
bour, Squire Headley, almost had 
apoplexy, too, but it was from 
laughter, when Castleton told him the 
story over a tumbler of particular 
Hollands. Sooner or later every free 
trader along the coast heard the story, 
and their laughter was loud and long. 











CROSS PURPOSES 


by LOUISE LANE 


eS I’m glad there’s a to-morrow! 
We sigh when shadows flit across to-day ; 
And turn our back on every bracing buffet, 
To trudge face forward t’ward to-morrow’s way. 


Yet beauty lurks within the purple shadow, 
_A beauty hidden from the searching light ; 

And when the stars dare not intrude their presence, 
’Tis then we learn the secrets of the night. 


Each hour is laden with its gift to mortals, 
And seeking to befriend us if we will; 

If we would walk in step and join in converse, 
The boon would be transferred to mortals still, 
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BRUGES 


By E. G. DAY 


Illustrated by L. Watkin 


and the two girls who decided 

to spend a sketching fortnight 

at Bruges were no exception to 
the rule. One possession they had 
in common, they both had “ frugal 
minds” and when their opinions 
differed in other matters they 
agreed as to the necessity for 
economy, and so decided to go 
the cheapest way to Belgium. Cheap- 
ness, however, always has its draw- 
backs, and the long journey on the 
boat would have made less resolutely 
ecoromical hearts quail. But it was 
only when they found themselves in 
the midst of a howling mob of porters 
at Ostend and their luggage lost— 


essa are generally unlike, 


their language lost, too—that their 
hearts began to quail. 

Eventually, when the luggage had 
been recovered and they were steam- 
ing along in the train for Bruges, the 
quiet country and the summer twi- 
light seemed to calm their ruffled 
spirits and they drew deep sighs of 
relief. Bruges itself seemed to have 
retired to rest particularly early that 
night, for at ten o’clock the town was 
asleep, and their footsteps echoed 
noisily over the cobble stones. In 
feeble French, the way to the Quai 
du Miroir was demanded, and as 
they stood on the doorstep of the 
pension, and rang the bell timidly, 
they again felt that they had been 
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rash indeed to come thus to a strange 
land. 

But the English voice that wel- 
comed them was reassuring, and 
they gained heart when they were 
ushered into the hall of an old, 
typically Flemish house—a long, 
cool, bare hall with brass warming 
pans, shining on its white walls. 
The other rooms were quite as 


the open casements of which, for 
the first time, they heard the chimes 
of the belfry. 

In the silence of a summer night 
the chimes roused recollections of 18th 
century Bruges, and dim visions of 
the prosperous old town and its de- 
lightful medley of personages who, 
long since, trod its stony streets, pass 
before the mind’s eye, soon to 














QUAI VERT. 


peacefully charming; the long 
salon at the side of the hall with 
its beautiful old china; the little 
dining room at the end, where 
they ate their supper by candle-iight ; 
and the paved courtyard, across which 
Marie, the plump Belgian maid, clat- 
tered in her sabots. But most of all 
they loved the room upstairs, through 


fade; however, the chimes sound in 
another quarter, and remind one that 
it would perhaps be wiser to sleep 
and dream no more of medizval days, 
but remember the sketching to be 
done on the morrow. It is very diffi- 
cult to shake off the feeling of being 
part of a past age, so difficult was it 
indeed, for one of the friends that 
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it became recognisably fortunate that 
they were unlike in this respect, 
for the unpractical one, lost in a 
contemplative dream, might often 
have come to grief if the practical 
friend had not been alive to the 
danger of the ubiquitous motor-car, 
or the very un-medizval steam tram 
that hoots its way along the narrow 
street. 
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noticed the family motto—surely an 
inspiring one—“ Plus est en vous.” 
One of the officials showed them a 
few sentences in very bad English, on 
a paper to the effect that he knew of 
a subterraneous passage, and fora 
small benefice he would tell them all 
about it, while at the conclusion of 
the sentences, so that the reader 
should make no mistake, was an 
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They tried to do their duty by 
some of the pictures that demanded 
attention; and admired Memline’s 
minute work, and examined St. 
Ursula’s wonderful tears, each like a 
crystal drop, beneath the magnifying 
glass. 

They visited the Groosehuis with 
its quaint old Flemish furniture and 


QUAI DES AUGUSTINS. 


anticipatory, ‘‘thank you.” This 
strange manuscript was handed to 
the friends to read, and, although 
they had no desire to explore 
anything “ subterraneous,” and still 
less desire to pay for the information, 
yet the “ thank you ”’ had the desired 
effect, and they felt morally bourd to 
deserve it. 
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Another day they purposely lost 
themselves in the garden of the hos- 
pital of St. Jean, and discovered an 
ancient bakehouse with loaves all 
baking away dutifully in the 
oven, but only a pair of sabots to 
tell of the baker who should have 
questioned their right of entrance ! 
They sat outside cafés and listened 
to the band on the very rare 
occasions when it played; they 
walked round the markets, sug- 
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Beaf-steack a toute heure. 

Beef-staecke _,, i. 

Bif-stik - - 

Bif-stuk ut alle uhren. 

So the notice was posted up in the 
window of every  well-conducted 
Estaminet. 

But although they found time to 
reflect on beef-steak, the friends did 
not neglect their work and they 
painted with such zeal that a camp- 
stool gave way in the Fish Market one 








BEGUINAGE 


gestive of out-of-door jumble sales, 
and watched the lace - makers 
working busily at their round 
cushions in the doorways of the 
narrow Rue du Poivre. 

They even counted the number of 
different ways in which the Belgian 
can spell beef-steak, for the idea is 
firmly fixed in the Flemish mind 
that the Englishman would collapse 
were he not frequently refreshed by 
his favourite food. 
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day, depositing the artist on the 
cobble stones, much to the amuse- 
ment of the onlookers. Nothirg but 
its supreme picturesqueness could 
have induced anyone to paint in 
the fish market, with its pungent 
and disagreeable smells, and it was 
a relief when that painting day was 
over, when they felt justified in 
spending the evening in the quiet 
Béguinage where the peace and poetry 
of the scene could not be destroyed, 
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even though the wife of an artist 
was smoking cigarettes and reading 
a French novel, at a fearful rate, 
to her husband as he painted. Per- 
haps the smoker reminded them of 
others, for both girls purchased a 
box of bad cigars to take home to 
their respective fathers. 
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One day they ascended the steep 
and dark staircase to the Belfry, 
and over the old roofs of the town 
they looked away to Holland. And 
here we will leave them, for recollec- 
tions of Bruges seem so inextricably 
mingled with the chimes of the Belfry 
that they shall have the last word. 








PORTE DES MARECHAUX. 
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THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XVIII.—IN HALCYON NOVEMBER 


averred, that the love of bright 

colours is an invariable trait 

ir all healthy minds, it is not 
easy to understand why so few people 
make holiday in the lurid November 
season. At this time every wood and 
hedgerow is aflame with scarlet and 
gold. The sky is at its bluest. At 
every step of a country walk some 
new splendour breaks into view. 
And yet it is the rarest thing to meet 
a real holiday-maker; one out and 
about with no other object than the 
enjoyment of the season, one delight- 


| it be true, as Jobn Ruskin 


ing in the play of the sunlight over 
burning wood and fresh-green after- 
math of meadows, the ever-changing 
skies, the new voices of river and 
stream, all the glad improvisation of 
the typical English November day. 
For, in spite of old convention, 
there is perhaps no month of the year 
so free of gloom and sadness as this. 
A dull day at almost any other time 
of year brings an irresistible depression 
with it. When, on a holiday tramp 
in summertime, we are weather- 
bound, and spend most of the day 
looking out through the rain-spangled 
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“THE WOODLAND GLEAM, 
AND TUNEFUL POURING OF THE STREAM.” 


w.ndow of some country inn at a 
lugubrious- sky and a dreary sodden 
landscape, We realise how dependent 
on the sunshine is the blitheness of 
the morning; the song of the wind 
in the tree-tops has become a dirge ; 
the bedraggled blossoms of the way- 
side have lost their sheen; the 
thrushes have no heart for merry 
music. The first stray wisp of sun- 
gold will bring back all the magic of 
summer to woodside and thicket ; 
but until the rain-cloud weeps itself 
away, it is impossible to withstand 
the sense of reversal that overshadows 
everything. 

But, though November is as sunny 
a month as any in the vear, rain and 
gloom alike are powerless to over- 
come its steadfast optimism. The 
raindrops only bring more richness, 


an added sparkle to the ruddy leaves 
holding bravely aloft against the 
grizzly sky. The greyest weather in 
November comes but as a welcome 
counterpoise to the squandered wealth 
of colour everywhere. Robed in pure 
gold, the lane-side elms stretch away 
through the mist of water, giving back 
the garnered sunshine of past happy 
days just when it is most needed. 
The beech-woods are vast’ confla- 
grations urged only to fiercer burning 
by the steady patter of the rair. 
Gleaming berry of hawthorn and 
briar shine all the brighter in the 
hedgerows for their dour environment. 


It is a- time when--you-can laugh at 


sulky skies; and, safe and dry in 
gaiters and waterproof, get abroad 
in the land, singing with the throstle 
in the hazel-cover, and sharing the 
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“THE PATH LEADS INTO THE WOODLAND.” 


hoarse self-congratulation of the rooks 
overhead, as they wing to and fro 
unconcernedly in the deluge, busy 
at the patching-up of their nests 
against the wintry blasts to come. 
Yet, memories of. past Novembers 
are, for the most part, full of placid 
sun-steeped days, when the very earth 
seems to be loitering through space 
with a jovial Silenus-like repletion. 
There is little need then to search 
out an excuse for idling; it lies at 
every turn of the way. Far down 
in the valley half-a-dozen ploughs are 
busy in the grey stubble, but they 
are too remote to disturb the universal 
spirit of rest. The rooks keep up 
their husky organ-music in the wood- 
top, and robins innumerable enter 
tuneful protest against everything in 
general, as is their way. But all 
other creatures have given themselves 
up frankly to the inherent sloth of the 
morning. Even the. wind is too 


luxuriously languid to sway the upper- 
most boughs of the poplars, or to 
bring more than the lowest murmur 
from the sea, stretched like a band of 
figured blue satin across the hill-gap 
half a league away. 

At these times the tendency with 
all native-born creatures, the human 
biped among them, appears to be to- 
wards the shady places. Out in the 
open the eye soon tires of the hectic 
brilliance of things. The sight of 
green leaves is always restful under 
the brightest summer noon ; but the 
flaring November colours act and 
re-act upon each other. The effect 
seems to be cumulative; and when 
the path leads into the deep wood- 
land, it is with a welcome sense of 
relief that you follow it, curve after 
curve, farther and farther into the 
ruddy dusk, losing your way gladly 
enough in the crowding labyrinth of 
trees. 
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There is a quality of mystery in 
autumn woods not to be found in any 
other place, or at any other season. 
As yet, while the calm endures, 
scarcely a leaf has fallen. The 
laden branches stretch above, an 
almost unbroken sheet of rich 
brown and russet and amber, giving 
a feeling of enormous weight hardly 
to be up-borne by the sturdy 
stems. 

Space and distance, too, have im- 
measurably increased around you. 
While the leaves were green, their 
even tone seemed to hold back the 
glance; you could gain no concep- 
tion of vastness, although you were 
conscious of bewilderment at the 
ceaseless repetition of things. But 
now a sense of unity is everywhere 
about you. The treetops blend into 
one great vaulted roof; the myriad 
trunks are columns all sharing a 
single burden; pure sunlight, with- 
out its former verdant tinge, breaks 
through here and there, and leads the 
eye away from point to point until 
there seems no end to shadowy aisle 
and dim receding vista. In the 
calm morning, the old sibilant voice 
of the wind has gone from the leafy 
canopy; and far and near a curious 
hush and stillness pervade the wood. 
There are sounds of life on every 
hand: small twitterings of birds in 
the undergrowth, the scamper of a 
squirrel from branch to branch over- 
head, the low mocking note of a 
yaffle as he flits through some distant 
corridor in his crimson cap and tunic 
of tarnished green. But these only 
serve to intensify the solitude, to 
make the uncanny gloaming loveli- 
ness of the place more mysterious 
still. It is as though the whole wood 
were waiting and listening for the 
first sign of some imminent and 
momentous change, feared yet in- 
evitable—the coming of the chill 
north wind that in a single boisterous 
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night will strip its branches bare of 
all their motley hues. 

Shadiest of all shady places to wile 
away an hour of this halcyon season 
of November, is the old stone bridge 
just where it crosses the stream in 
the heart of the wood. You lean on 
the coping, cushioning your arms in 
the soft green moss, and look down 
through an aureola of flame-coloured 
leaves at the clear brown water below. 
It is a taciturn stream at. most times 
of the year, flowing steadily onward 
with little noise or ostentation ; but 
the autumn rains have swelled it now 
to twice its summer breadth. Though 
it keeps much of its serenity and 
sedateness still, it goes by with a 
busy purpose, and a deep strong note 
that can be heard a mile or more 
away. There in the shallows, where 
the bridge breaks the force of the 
stream, is the immemorial drinking- 
place for all the creatures of the 
wood. Standing quietly in the screen 
of leaves above, you can look on at 
many a little drama, or even comedy, 
of wild life. Blue-grey pigeons come 
and go at all times, splashing about in 
the oozy margin just as the mood 
takes them. Kingfishers lance up 
and down stream. A family of water- 
rats will work steadily through the 
coarse herbage by the hour together, 
cutting off the green blades and 
carrying them away to some secret 
store-house hard by. And in times 
of rare good fortune, you may chance 
upon a heron standing motionless in 
the shadow of the bridge, watching 
the current with eyes of a keenness 
almost unrivalled in the whole cate- 
gory of furred and feathered things. 

But, loitering in the woods on these 
tranquil, gold-fretted days, you miss 
one at least of the greatest charms of 
November. The blue of the sky at 
this time is past all wonder, eternally 
out of the reach of all art of pen or 
brush to portray. Yet it is possible 
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now to get a truer perception than in 
any other month of what it really is, 
and what it means. Poets and paint- 
ers must share alike the blame if we 
have fallen inextricably into the 
habit of considering the sky as a mere 
flat blue field, a conveniently far-off 
limit to the universe, or at least to 
our concern in it. But on these soft 
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hazy November mornings, we can see 
it all with other eyes. We realise 


that the sky, as we have always had it 
pictured to us, has no existence in 
fact ; that the blue overhead, and the 
blue in the distant trees, are each part 
of the same vast reservoir of azure, 
in which the world and all upon it 
lies like sunken treasure in the deep. 














A STARLIT EDEN 


By DUFFIELD BENDALL 


HERE are two stars whose glory does not die 


Before the first faint rose-flush of the morn, 


Nor do they fade from out a saffron sky 


What time the night wind goes to greet the dawn. 


There is an Eden on whose sunny strand 


The lapping waves low wordless legends croon, 


Where love and sweet thoughts wander hand in hand, 


Nor evering shadows ever shame the noon. 


There are two stars Whose glory never dies, 


Two stars I know and love so well, thine eyes; 


There is an Eden at whose gates thou art, 


Will you not open it for me, your heart? 
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By H. C, BAILEY 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF FRIDO. 


co We QUARCIA’S horse- 

BS men closed, cheer- 
ing and waving 
their helmets. 
Lucrezia was blush- 
ing and laughing, 
wet-eyed 

“ Files about, my 
children,” quoth 
Squarcia, and they 
turned and _ rode 
back to the castle. 

Lucrezia and Lio- 
nardo close at last, 
hearts leaping, felt 
no need of words. 
Suddenly, as if they 
had been talking 
of other matters: 

“Ah, but did 
you save the other 
woman?” Lucrezia cried. 

“Ay, thank God.” 

** Yes—yes—who was she ? ” 

** The Marchioness of Frido—Cecilia 
da Castiglione.” 

Lucrezia murmured, “‘ Thank Ged, 
thank God;” then “And truly, 
my lord you are not hurt ?” 

Lionardo looked back into her eyes. 

They came to Castagnaro and in 
the hall there, a very lonely little 
woman, sat Cecilia. She saw Lucrezia 
come in on Lionardo’s arm, and sprang 
up and ran to her, crying : “‘ You, too! 
Oh, and I had been so afraid for you.” 

Lucrezia left Lionardo and ran to 
meet her, opening her arms: “ My 
dear,” she cried, “ my dear.” The 
women clung together, kissing and 


crying. 
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Not without envy Lionardo looked. 
Squarcia tapped his arm. 

‘Come away,” he grunted. “ Wo- 
man turns to woman till she is wed.” 
And he took Lionardo off to explore 
Castagnaro, its ugly relics of devilry, 
its rich treasures. 

Afterwards he came back to Cecilia. 
“Will it please your Highness to 
honour me with your company ? ” says 
he gravely. 

Cecilia blushed to her hair. 
are laughing at me.” 

“Tam treating you,” said Squarcia 
gravely, ‘as the Marchionessof Frido.” 

“* Have I to be that ? ” said Cecilia 
timidly. 

“* Are yousorry ? ” Squarcia looked 
down at the little wistful face. 

“No. Perhaps I am not sorry,” 
said Cecilia very softly. She rose. 
“Where am I to go?” 

Squarcia laughed. “Here is a 
brave way to command!” He gave 
her his arm, and she held it close. 
They went across the courtyard, and 
down a winding stair and along a 
passage way lighted by torches. More 
than once when they passed doors 
gaping in the wall, Cecilia shivered 
and snatched his arm closer, and he 
felt her hand cold on his. 

“Must I—must I go on?” she 
gasped. “ Ah, you do not know what 
I have seen here!” 

** Child, all that is past—dead, dead 
with Castracane. Come!” A little 
further and they came past a sentry 
and over a battered door to a vaulted 
chamber where stood many a dark, 
iron-clamped chest. Squarcia threw 
back one burst lid and took a torch 
from its socket. The light fell on 
broad gold pieces. 


** You 
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“* Messer Lionardo guesses the sum 
of them all at a hundred and fifty 
thousand florins. The treasure of 
your Highness.” 

“Will you have it, please ? ” said 
Cecilia. 

Squarcia started. 
No!” he roared. 

“* Then let us go away,” said Cecilia. 

“1 am an old fool, child. I thought 
it would please you.” 

“Indeed, you are not old!” cried 
Cecilia, indignantly. 

“Well, come away.” 

“Yes!” She clung close to him as 
they went again through that narrow 
gloomy passage. “‘ You—you say I 
am Marchioness. I can have my will. 
Yes ? Then take me away from here ! 
I—I hate it. I am afraid.” 

“You shall go to-morrow. 


“The devil! 


But 


there is no more to fear, child. No 
more, now.” 
She touched his hand timidly. 
They came to the light again, and 


at once an officer hurried to Squarcia 
to say that a brigade was coming up 
the valley. 

Below the castle halted horsemen 
in Zena’s blue and grey, a regiment 
of Squarcia’s pikemen, a company 
of arquebusiers all hot and dusty from 
the march. Francesco with an officer 
or two came spurring up the path, and 
Squarcia went to meet him. 

“* Did you save her ? ” cried Fran- 
cesco. 

** Messer Lionardo did that,” said 
Squarcia. And Francesco’s haggard 
face broke in a smile. ‘“ Yes, my 
friend, we took all the stakes—Cecilia, 
Lucrezia, Castagnaro.” 

* And Castracane ? ” 

“He is in the wolves. 
army ?” 

“Bernardo Bruni smashed it in 
pieces, and is marching on Frido. 
He is very thorough, my Ber- 
nardo,” Squarcia chuckled. “ Well, 
Messer Francesco, he and I were 


And the 
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the generals, but you won the battle. 
Come and tell Cec— the Marchioness 
of Frido all about it.” 

““I must speak to her,” 
Francesco. 

Cecilia was sitting with Lucrezia, 
her hand in Lucrezia’s, her dark- curls 
on Lucrezia’s shoulder, and as-he 
saw, and started and flushed, Fran- 
cesco knew that Lucrezia had never 
been so beautiful. There was a new 
grace in her form as she sat sheltering 
the girl against her side, a tender 
glow in her dark eyes. 

** Your Highnesses both—the Count 
of Zena,” said Squarcia in the manner 
of an usher. 

Francesco knelt befcere Cecilia, and 
took her hand: “I pray you forgive 
ire.” 

“* Indeed, indeed, I have nothing to 
forgive. Oh, you must not think that 
I went away because I did not like 
you. I was afraid I—I ” ‘she 
blushed—“ I was hindering. Please 
go back to Beatrice. She loves you, 
indeed she loves you.” 

Francesco rose. “I thank you. I 
will go back to Beatrice when I have 
finished my work.” 

“Your work ?” 

Francesco turned to Squarcia. “I 
must beg you allow me to help starr p 
out Castracane’s army.” 

“With the best will in the world, 
by Pompey ! Faith, what a zeal there 
is for work. There is Messer Lionardo, 
who has forsaken us all ’»—He cocked 
a small, humorous eye at Lucrezia— 
“to wade through Castracane’s 
papers.” 

“The Duke of Vellano is always 
zealous to work for others,” said 
Lucrezia, severely. 

A soldier, a somewhat dusty soldier, 
came in in a hurry: “Sir, we have 
found it at last.” He held up an 
old banner, the banner of the Castig- 
lioni, three white roses on sable. 

“What is it ?” said Cecilia. 
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“ The old standard of Frido. Your 
Highness’s standard. Away, Gio- 
vanni! Down with my banner, up 
with that.” 

The soldier saluted, and was turn- 
ing : 

“No,” cried Cecilia, starting up. 
““No! Yours shall not come down.” 
Her eyes were sparkling, blood surged 
in her cheek. 

Squarcia looked at her a moment, 
then drew himself up and saluted : 
“* Take your orders from the Marchion- 
ness of Frido, Giovanni,” he said, 
and the soldier saluted and went out. 
** And now, Messer Francesco, come 
and talk soldiering over a map,” said 
he. 

But when, hours after, as it was 
drawing to dusk, Francesco and he 
crossed the courtyard again, he saw 
Cecilia’s banner and his, the white 
roses and the red, flying side by side. 

* What the devil is this, Giovanni ?”’ 
he growled. 

“I have taken my orders from the 
Marchioness of Frido, sir,” said Gio- 
vanni solemnly. 

Squarcia grunted. 

The next morning when they left 
Castagnaro the banners floated still 
together. The arquebusiers and pike- 
men were left in garrison, and all the 
horsemen made an escort for the 
two litters that bore Lucrezia and 
Cecilia. 

Lionardo rode at Squarcia’s side. 

“* T hope they will let us into Frido,” 
said he, “‘ even a Frido tailor would 
be grateful”; and he looked at his 
grey-green clothes, much stained with 
blood and patched as to one arm and 
many smaller rents with most varied 
specimens of cloth. “ You know, I 
understand now so much that is un- 
amiable in the character of Joseph. 
The poor soul had to endure a coat of 
many colours ! ” 

Squarcia’s answer did not refer to 
Joseph. 
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“What!” said he, “ do. you sup- 
pose she cares what coat you wear ? ” 

“T have dared to hope that she 
will,” said Lionardo, and went off to 
ride by her side. 

That afternoon a quartette of 
horsemen, dusty, foam-spattered, 
came upon them, and a letter was 
given to Squarcia :— 

“* Poggio Nardi is into Frido, and 
I shall be to-night. 

BERNARDO. 

Corpus Christi Day.” 

So they marched onward, driving 
from their road broken companies of 
Castracane’s men. 

All through two long days of late 
spring Lucrezia and Lionardo were 
side by side, tasting the piquant joy 
of that time when man and maid 
each know, though the word is yet to 
speak. 

The walls of Frido were in sight, 
Bernardo Bruni marching to meet 
them. Squarcia drew up to Lucrezia’s 
litter: ‘‘ Messer Lionardo, give an- 
other man room for a moment.” 
Lionardo went ahead and Lucrezia’s 
colour deepened. “ Lady, I want to 
pray you be kind to that child till— 
till—” he was in some difficulty. 

** Sir,” said Lucrezia meekly, “ may 
I not be kind to her after—after—? ” 

Squarcia shifted awkwardly in his 
saddle. He appeared discomposed. 
Then he turned and looked at her 
full. “ You are very much of a 
woman,” said he. 

“‘ That is the finest compliment I 
have ever had.” 

“It is the best in the world,” said 
Squarcia. 

**Save one,” said Lucrezia. “ In- 
deed, sir, I will be kind—but you 
need not have asked,” and she held 
out her white hand. 

Squarcia kissed it and galloped off 
to Bernardo Bruni. They two in 
due time arrived side by side, 
Squarcia’s arm on Bernardo’s shoulder 


> 
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at Cecilia’s litter. “‘ Your Highness, 
I present my lieutenant, Bernardo 
Bruni, who will serve you in all 
things.” 

Bernardo saluted. “ With all my 
strength,” he said gravely. 

* While I finish this war and bring 
peace to your Highness’s realni.” 

“‘Oh, must you ?” cried Cecilia. 

“I must finish my work,” said 
Squarcia, saluted and rode off. 

Bernardo, watching her, saw tears 
come in her eyes and at once looked 
away: “Idare assure your Highness 
that the work will not be many days 
a-doing,” said he. 

Her eyes glistened. 

Squarcia and Francesco drew off 
with their horsemen. That night 
began the steady tireless patrol of 
valley and hill that stamped out the 
last embers of war and brought peace 
back to the countryside. 

Bernardo’s men made their escort 
into Frido. Bernardo was at Lion- 
ardo’s elbow. “So you are bringing 
heaven with you now ?” said he. 

“ That is entirely true.” 

“Well, you deserve it better than 
most of us. I hope you will contrive 
to be on earth enough to help me get 
a hold of this government. I gave 
myself a headache in half an hour 
this morning over the schedules of 
taxes. And Squarcia wants me to 
make ready for a coronation of the 
Marchioness.” 

“* And we, my dear Bernardo, will 
provide a Marquis.” 

** Eh, what ? But will he take it ? ” 

“* I think we can leave that to her.” 

They rode into Frido, and as they 
came broke out a storm of cheers. 
From housetops and windows ker- 
chiefs waved and flowers fell on the 
litters, fragrant white roses. Castra- 
cane had made himself hated and 
feared and obeyed, but the old rule of 
the Castiglioni had been the golden 
age of Frido. 
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Wide-eyed, wondering, half-fright- 
ened, Cecilia leant out of her litter 
towards Lucrezia. 

““ Why—why—is it for me ?” she 
whispered. 

“They are so glad of 
dear.” 

“Oh—that is good——” the girl 
lay back on her cushions with shining 
eyes and glowing cheeks. 

And so the Marchioness of Frido 
came to her own at last. 

The next day she sent for Bernardo 
Bruni, and when he came promptly, 
looked rather frightened. ‘“‘ Sir—my 
lord Squarcia said that—that I— 
that you would do my will?” 

‘“‘ Entirely, your Highness.” 

““I—I want to send a letter to 
the Countess Zena and—and I think 
then she might come here. Could 
there be soldiers to bring her safe ? 
And then—and when she is coming, 
could you send to Count Francesco to 
ask him to come, too ? I—I do not 
quite see how to do it—but—do you 
see?” 

“ If your Highness will give me the 
letter, the rest is done,” said Bernardo. 

“Oh, I—I have the letter ready.” 
She gave it him. “Thank you— 
thank you very much. You are so 
—so quick and ready, and I am 
troubling you, and—and——” she 
blushed and lost her sentence. 

“Lady, you wrong us,” Bernardo 
dropped his soldier’s tone, and spoke 
gently, “you wrong us in thinking 
we are not most glad to be able to 
serve you.” 

“Thank you,” said Cecilia softly, 
and held out her hand. This was her 
letter :-— 

“‘ Beatrice,—Please, please forgive 
me, and come to me. I do want 
you.—Cecilia.” 

Bernardo sent off a squadron and 
went back to Lionardo whom he 
found cumbered with many papers. 
Bernardo sat on the table. 


you, 
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“You look very forlorn,” said he, 
“and so am I.” 

“What I want,” said Lionardo, 
“isa secretary.” 

“What I want,” said Bernardo, 
‘is his ,daughter.” 
, |‘ Get off the pens,” said Lionardo. 
Bernardo jumped. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
HOW LUCREZIA EXPOUNDED. 


behind the blue hills 
and left the sky 
all rosy. The warm 
air thrilled with the 
fragrant life of 
spring. In the pa- 
lace garden where 
Lionardo walked 
with Cecilia and 
Lucrezia the lilies 
were white amid 
darkening shadows, 
white as Lucrezia’s 
arms. 
Cecilia turned by 
a hedge of roses: 
“I must go in,” 
she said. 
Lucrezia turned 
too, but Lionardo’s 
hand closed about her arm, and while 
Cecilia went softly away he drew her 
close. “ You owe me an answer,” 
said he. 
Lucrezia was still against his heart. 
*“* Did you ever ask ? ”’ she said softly. 
“IT asked you—what is the love of 
a woman ?” She did not answer, and 
he looked down at her with glowing 
eyes. Rosy as the sky, her gown 
clung to her lithe form and left her 
neck and her arms dazzling white. The 
heavy braids of her glistening golden 
hair were fastened on her bosom with 
a clasp of sapphires. The last of the 
light came over the roses to fall on 
the white oval of her face, her scarlet 


parted lips. ‘‘ What like is the love 
of a woman?” said Lionardo. 

““Is your Highness concerned to 
know ?” 

** Mightily.” 

“Does a woman’s love matter so 
much to a man?” 

‘“*So much that without it a man 
never knows full manhood.” 

‘“* Yet the poor soul does not know 
what it is!” 

** And humbly asks.” 

““T doubt who needs to be told 
what her love is will never know it 
at all.” 

“Ay, but the poor soul who has 
not won it, he must be told.” 

Lucrezia looked up, a laugh in her 
eyes, blood staining her cheeks shell 
pink. “Are we talking of one who 
has not won it ?” she said demurely. 

“Once,” said _Lionardo, “ I had to 
talk to Incarnate Womanhood—in a 
mask (which indeed was very appro- 
priate). You must talk now to (oh, 
admire it !) Incarnate Manhood ” 

“Domineering and shameless— 
(which indeed, is very appropriate, 
too.”) Her bright eyes mocked him. 

** Well,” said Lionardo, with an air 
of resignation. “‘ Words are no use. 
I will see what deeds can do.” He 
put one arm around her, he took her 
little white chin in his hand. 

“ Pray what warrant have you for 
deeds ?” 

“T will see,” said Lionardo, and 
bent to kiss her. 

But she slipped her hand between 
them, and his lips fell on her bare 
arm. ‘* No—not yet. Please not yet. 
I will speak indeed. I would like to 
speak first.” 

Lionardo kissed her arm again. “ As 
if I did not know that!” 

‘“* And how should you know I would 
like, sir ? ” 

‘* Because you have been pretending 
you would not like.” 

“So that when I pretend I like,” 
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she nestled comfortably in his arm, 
““you know that really I hate?” 
Her lips, her eyes, laughed at him. 

Lionardo’s arm grew hard against 
her. “I know that you are your own 
mistress for only one moment more 
of your life. One moment still your 
own. Will you use it to tell me your 
.love? So. You deny me till I 
take——” 

“No! Indeed I will tell. Ah, wait 
one moment—’Tis little, so little.— 
A woman’s love is to give, to give 
all she is——” their eyes spoke to- 
gether—“ ay, all!” 

“IT need no less than all, dear 
heart.” Lionardo drew her to his 
breast. 

“If—if it please you,” she mur- 
mured ; then his lips came hot to her’s. 

“So noble a gift you are, dear 
heart. I must needs do noble now.” 

“Ah, my lord, but indeed you 
know how to love.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
HOW TWO SOLDIERS CAME HOME. 


EDN a room all white 
Peas marble and dark 
A blue velvet Lucrezia 
and Cecilia sat to- 
gether. Bernardo 
Bruni strode in and 
saluted : 

“Your Highness, 
the Countess Beat- 
rice’s escort is enter- 
ing the courtyard. 
Count Francesco’s 
troop is in sight 
from the main gate.’ 

“Oh, you have 
done it splendidly,” 
cried Cecilia. “And 
it must have been 
so hard.” 

Bernardo saluted 
again—not without 
To concentrate the 
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two parties on Frido within an hour 
was an amusement rather than a 
problem. 

A moment afterwards he was gone, 
and the three women whose loves had 
mingled so strangely were together 
alone. 

Beatrice, a tall noble form in her 
dark gown came slowly across the 
room blushing. But Cecilia sprang up 
and ran to her, white robe streaming 
behind. . 

*“* Beatrice, please, please forgive 
me now.” 

‘“Forgive—I ?” Beatrice’s voice 
was unsteady, a laugh that broke in 
a sob. Then she gathered the girl in 
her bosom as a mother her child. 
‘“* My dear, ’tis I who have done all 
the wrong—and such wrong!” 

*“'You—you are not to say it,” 
Cecilia’s voice was muffled in Beatrice’s 
bosom. “Not if you mean to be 
friendsagain. Please!” . . laughing 


and crying they clung together and 


kissed. Cecilia drew from Beatrice’s 
arms and brushed back her curls. 

“Oh—you know Lucrezia—Lu- 
crezia and I a 

But Lucrezia had risen and. her 
face was rose pink as her dress. 

‘* Beatrice—between us it was I did 
the wrong. But will you be my friend 
again, too ?” 

“* | have been very selfish to every- 
one,” said Beatrice. So once again 
Lucrezia and she kissed, and the 
three fair women stood together, arms 
enlaced. 


There was a clatter of steel with- 
out. 

“The Count of Zena!” a servant 
cried, and Francesco came. His mail 
was powdered with dust, his beautiful 
dark face worn and scorched by wind 
and sun. He saluted. “ Your High- 
ness sent for me,” he said—and then 
he saw Beatrice and had eyes for 
her only. 
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“Cecilia has forgiven me, Fran- 
cesco,” said Beatrice, in a low voice. 

“Oh, is forgiving so hard, then ? ” 
Cecilia cried. She caught Francesco’s 
gauntletted hand and put it in Beat- 
rice’s. “Please, please be happy,” and 
she turned and swept Lucrezia away. 

The two were together alone. 
Beatrice did not take her hand back. 
She did not deny him her eyes. 
““Sometimes I have dared hope you 
would forgive me,” said Francesco. 

“If you have done wrong, I too. 
Ah yes, let me say it. Wrong, horrible 
wrong. It would have been my sin, 
my blame, if that poor child had been 
—been——” 

Francesco shook his head. “ You 
are painting yourself: black to make 
me whiter.” 

“No, indeed. I never thought of 
that ... But I have done a great 
wrong, and——”’ 

“Ah, why will you talk so?” 
Francesco cried. ‘“ What is it to the 
wrong which I did you?” 

“* Then—then—” her eyes smiled— 
“let us talk no more of either. I 
—I cannot afford not to forgive.” 

“ Beatrice!” he cried, and his 
eyes flamed and he drew her to him. 

She stayed him gently, her hand 
on his mail. “‘ Come to your son,” she 
said. 

Together they came to the room 
where the child lay sleeping in a little 
white bed. Together they looked 
down at the little round face, the 
tiny helpless hands. Francesco bent 
and lightly kissed the soft cheek and 
the child smiled in his sleep. Then, 
rising, turning, Francesco saw the 
glory of Beatrice’s eyes, and he 
snatched her in his arms and held her 
with all his strength. She laid her head 
on his shoulder. ‘“ Ah, but I have 
longed for this,” she murmured. 


In the twilight Lucrezia and Lion- 
ardo had taken Cecilia with them to 


the garden. But soon she slipped 
away. She sat alone in the dark 
waiting—waiting. She could hear the 
soft rustle of Lucrezia’s dress among 
the flowers, she could hear the murmur 
of lovers’ talk. Oh, yes, Lucrezia was 
happy, and Beatrice was happy now 
—and she must be glad in their 
happiness—yes, she was glad—she 
was glad, indeed. The stars broke 
white in a violet sky, a soft warm 
wind bore through the window the 
fragrance of roses. Oh, it was wicked 
not to be glad. The two lovers passed 
the window. Lucrezia leaning on 
Lionardo’s heart, her hand in his— 
yes, one—one ought to be glad, of 
course—but if you could not——”’ 

A deep note was breaking the still- 
ness—some medley of loud sound— 
the tramp of horses, the clash of steel 
and shouts—a shouting chorus con- 
quering all. 


But the Wolves stood firm—tough 
foes ! 
So we rallied on the Rose, the Red 
Rose, 
And we charged them home ! 


Squarcia marching ! 
Helm and pike aflash ! 
Squarcia marching ! 
Blade and mail a-clash ! 
Way, give a way for the Rose! 


Cecilia sprang up, a little white 
woman in the gloom, her hand on her 
heart. 

The chorus died in a rattle of steel. 
Then there was silence, then shouted 
orders and again the clatter of 
horses, but slower—fainter now and 
broken. 

A heavy footfall came clashing 
down the corridor. The door was 
flung open. Through the light 
Squarcia rolled in. 

Cecilia ran to him, crying, “ My 
lord, my lord.” 


THE END. 
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LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE 
WITH MODERN VARIATIONS 


By GEORGE ADE 


Iilustrated by Albert Levering 


MONTH 

A before 

sailing I 

visited 

the floating 

skyscraper 

which was to 

bear us away. 

It was hitched 

to a dock in 

Hoboken, and 

it reminded 

me of a St. 

Bernard dog 

_ tied byasilken 

* thread. Itwas 

the _ biggest 

skiff afloat, 

with an ob- 

servatory on the roof and covered 

porches running all the way around. 

It was a very large boat, and after 

inspecting and approving of it, I 

selected a room with southern ex- 

posure. Later on, when we sailed, the 

noble craft backed into the river, 

and turned round before heading 

for the Old World, and I found myself 

on the north side of the ship, with 

nothing coming in at the porthole 

except a current of cold air direct 
from Labrador. 

This room was on the starboard or 
port side of the ship—-I forget which. 
After travelling nearly one million 
miles, more or less, by steamer I am 
still ignorant of which is star- 
board and which is port. I can tell 
time by the ship’s bell, if you let me 
use a pencil, but “ starboard ” means 


nothing to me. I complained to one 
of the officers and said that I had 
engaged a state-room with southern 
exposure. He said they couldn’t 
back all the way across the Atlantic 
just to give me the sunny side of the 
ship. This closed the incident. He 
did explain, however, that if I re- 
mained on board and went back 
with them, I would have southern 
exposure all the way home. 

The unexpected manner in which 
the boat turned round suggested 
to me a scheme for a revolving apart- 
ment house. The building will be set 
on gigantic rollers and will revolve 
slowly, so that every apartment will 
have a southern exposure at certain 
hours of the day, to say nothing of the 
advantage of getting a new view 
every few minutes. It is well known 
that apartments with southern ex- 
posure command a double rental. 
Think of the tremendous increase 
in revenues! I explained my scheme 
for a revolving apartment house to a 
gentleman from Saint Joe, Mo., whom 
I met in the smoking-room, and he has 
agreed to give it financial backing. 

Ourshipwasthelatest thinginships. 
To say that it was about seven hun- 
dred feet long and nearly sixty feet 
beam, and 42,000 tons displacement 
does not give a graphic idea of its 
huge proportions. A New Yorker 
might understand, if told that this 
ship, stood on end, would be about as 
tall as two Flatiron buildings joined 
end to end. 

Out in Indiana this comparison 
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was unavailing, as few of the residents 
have seen the Flatiron building, and 
only a small percentage of them have 
any desire to see it. So when a 
Hoosier acquaintance asked me about 
the ship, I led him out into Main Street 
and told him it would reach from the 
railroad to the Presbyterian Church. 
He looked down street at the depot 
and then he looked up street at the 
distant Presbyterian church, and then 
he looked at me and walked away. 
Every statement I make in my native 
town is received with doubt. People 
have mistrusted me ever since I 
came home years ago and announced 
that I was working. 

Evidently he repeated what I said, 
for in a few minutes another resident 
came up, and casually asked me 
something about the ship and wanted 
to know how long she was. I repeated 
the story, and then he departed, 
shaking his head in a hopeless sort 
of way. 

It is hard to live down a carefully- 
acquired reputation, and therefore 
the statement as to the length of 
the vessel was regarded as a specimen 
outburst of native humour. When 
I went on to say the ship would 
have on board three times as many 
people as there were in our whole 
town, that she had seven decks, that 
lifts carried passengers from one deck 
to another, that a daily newspaper 
was printed on board and that a brass 
band gave concerts every day, to say 
nothing of the telephone exchange and 
the free bureau of information, then 
all doubt was dispelled, and my local 
standing as a dealer in morbid fiction, 
was largely fortified. 

“How about the skating rink ? ” 
asked one. 

“There is no skating rink,” I 
replied, “‘ but there is a large gymna- 
sium supplied with mechanical horses 
and camels,so that a passenger may 
take a long ride before breakfast.” 


“Carry any vet’inary surgeons? ” 
asked another. 

*“No; but two doctors. Also, there 
is a book store and a florist’s shop.” 

It was truth, every word of it; 
but they listened and tried to keep 
straight faces, and then broke out 
and began to laugh. Seeing that I 
was set down as hopeless, I wert on 
and invented a bowling alley and a 
billiard hall, without further compro- 
mising myself. 

The chief wonder of our new liner 
(for all of us had a proprietary interest 
the momert we came aboard) was the 
system of lifts. Just think of it! 
Lifts gliding up and down between 
decks the same as in a modern office 
building. Very few passengers used 
the lifts, but it gave us something to 
talk about, and; it would give us 
something to blow about after we 
had returned home. 

Outside of the*cage stood a young 
German with a blond pompddour and 
a jacket that came just below his 
shoulder blades. He was so clean that 
he looked as if he had been scrubbed 
with soap and then rubbed with 
holystone. Every German on board 
seemed to have two guiding ambi- 
tions in life. One was to keep him- 
self immaculate, and the other was 
to grow a U-shaped moustache, the 
same as the one worn by the Kaiser. 

The boy in charge of the lift would 
plead with people to get in and ride. 
Usually, unless he waylaid them, they 
would forget all about the new im- 
provement and would run up and 
down stairs in the old-fashioned 
manner instituted by Noah and imi- 
tated by Christopher Columbus. 

This boy leads a checkered career 
on each voyage. When he departs 
from New York he is the elevator 
boy; as the vessel approaches Ply- 
mouth he becomes the lift atten- 
dant; at Cherbourg he is transformed 
into a garcon d’ascenseur; and as the 
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“] COMPLAINED TO ONE OF THE OFFICERS.” 


ship draws near Hamburg he is the 
Aufzugsbehueter, which is an awful 
thing to call a mere child. 

What will be the ultimate result 
of present competition between ocean 
liners goodness only knows. As our 
boat was quite new and extravagantly 
up to date, perhaps some information 
concerning it will be of interest even 
to those old and hardened travellers 
who have been across so often 
that they no longer set down the run 
of the ship and have ceased sending 
pictorial postcards to their friends at 
home. 

In. the firstplace a telephone in 
every room, connected with a central 
station. The passenger never uses it, 


because when he is a thousand miles 
from shore there is no one to telephoné 
to ; if he needs the steward he pushes 
a button. But it is there—a ‘real 
German telephone, shaped like a 
broken pretzel, and anyone who has a 
telephone in his room feels that he 
is getting something for his money. 
After two or three lessons any 
American can use a foreign telephone. 
All he has to learn is which end to 
put to his ear and how to keep two or 
three springs pressed down all the 
time he is talking. In America he 
takes down the receiver and talks into 
the *phone. Elsewhere he takes the 
entire telephone down froma rack and 
holds it the same as 2 slide trombone. 
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In some of the cabins were electric 
hair curlers. A Cleveland man who 
wished to call up the adjoining cabin 
on the ’phone, just to see if the thing 
would work, put the hair curler to 
his ear and began talking into the 
dynamo. There was no response, so 
he pushed a button and nearly ruined 
his left ear. It was a natural mistake. 
In Europe anything attached to a 
wall is liable to be a telephone. 

On the whole, I think our telephone 
system is superior to that of any 
foreign city’s. For one thing, our 
telephone girls have larger vocabu- 
laries. In England the “hello” is 
never used. When an Englishman 
gathers up the ponderous contrivance 
and fits it against his head, he asks : 
** Are you there ?” If the other man 
answers “ No” that stops the con- 
versation. 

Travellers throughout the world 
should rise up and unite in a vote 
of thanks to whoever it was that 
abolished the upper berth in the 
newer boats. Mahomet’s coffin sus- 
pended in mid-air must have been a 
cheery and satisfactory bunk com- 
pared with the ordinary upper berth. 
Only a trained athlete can climb into 
one of them. The woodwork that you 
embrace and rub your legs against 
as you struggle upward is very cold. 
When you fall into the clammy sheets 
you are only about six inches from 
the ceiling. In the early morning the 
sailors scrub the deck just overhead, 
and you feel as if you were getting a 
shampoo. This aerial sarcophagus is 
built deep, like a trough, so that the 
prisoner cannot roll out during the 
night. In nearly all the staterooms 
of the new boat there were no upper 
berths, and the lower ones were wide 
and springy—they were almost beds, 
and a bed on board ship is something 
that for years has been reserved as 
the special luxury of the millionaire. 

We really had the daily paper on 
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board, also the gymnasium, the florist, 
the bureau of information, the mani- 
cure parlour and other adjuncts of a 
seagoing that would have been re- 
garded as fanciful dreams ten years 
ago. Next tothe lift, the most novel 
feature of this new kind of liner is 
the a Ja carte restaurant. It was on 
the Kaiser deck. The topmost deck 
was called the “ Kaiser,” to indicate 
that he ranked next to the heavenly 
bodies in general importance. The 
old names of “ upper deck,” “ prom- 
enade deck,” “main deck,” and 
“lower deck ” cannot be applied to 
one of these new-fangled monsters. 
Next below the Kaiser deck came the 
Washington deck, then the Roosevelt 
deck, then the Cleveland deck, then 
the Franklin deck, and after that a 
lower deck, and several more that 
did not concern the passenger living 
in the upper stories. 

The restaurant was forward on the 
Kaiser deck—a gorgeous pocket edi- 
tion of Sherry’s or Delmonico’s in 
New York, the Carlton in London, or 
the Ritz in Paris. Formerly on the 
North Atlantic, and especially during 
the winter season, the only persons 
who dressed for dinner were misguided 
people who would rather take a chance 
on pneumonia than violate any of 
their traditions. The new type of 
steamship is housed in and heated 
and all the people who dined in the 
glittering restaurant, far from the 
common horde of the main dining 
saloon, were attired to the limit. The 
usual Hungarian orchestra played 
hurrah music, and what with the 
Swiss waiters and the candelabra, 
the fresh caviar and other luxuries 
of high living, it was difficult for one 
to realize that he was riding on the 
high seas at the most inclement 
season of the year. 

It was all very Fifth Avenue—even 
to the cheque. 

On the ship I met an old friend 
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—Mr. Peasley, of Iowa. We first 
collided in Europe in 1895, when 
both of us were over for the first time, 
and were groping our way about the 
Continent and pretending to enjoy 
ourselves. About the time I first 
encountered Mr. Peasley he had an 
experience which in all probability is 
without parallel in human history. 
Some persons to whom I have told 
the story frankly disbelieved it, but 
then they did not know Mr. Peasley. 
It is all very true, and it happened as 
follows :— 

Mr. Peasley had been in Rotterdam 
for two days, and after madly hurry- 
ing through churches, galleries, and 
museums for eight hours a day, he 
said that he had seen enough Dutch 
art to last him a million years, so he 
started for Brussels. He asked the 
proprietor of the hotel at Rotterdam 
for the name of a good hotel in 
Brussels and the proprietor told him 
to go tothe Hotel Victoria. He said 
it was a first-class establishment, and 
was run by his brother-in-law. Every 
hotel-keeper in Europe has a brother- 
in-law running an hotel in some other 
town. 

Mr. Peasley was loaded into the 
train by watchful attendants, and he 
succeeded in getting a good seat 
right by the window, and did not 
have to ride backward. Very soon 
he became immersed in a book. He 
read on and on, chapter after chapter, 
not heeding the flight of time, until 
the train rolled into a cavernous 
shed, and was attacked by the usual 
energetic mob of porters and hotel 
runners. Mr. Peasley looked out and 
saw that they had arrived. On the 


other side of the platform was a large 
and beautiful "bus marked “ Hotel 
Victoria.”” Mr. Peasley shrieked for 
a porter, and began dumping Glad- 
stone bags, steamer rugs, cameras, 
and other impedimenta out through 
the window. 


The man from the 





Victoria put these on top of the bus 
and in a few minutes Mr. Peasley 
was riding through the tidy thorough- 
fares and throwing mental bouquets 
at the street cleaning depart- 
ment. 

When he arrived at the Victoria 
he was met by the proprietor, whe 
wore the frock coat and whiskers 
which are the universal insignia of 
hospitality. 

“Your brother-in-law in Rotter- 
dam told me to come here and put 
up with you,” explained Mr. Peasley. 
“He said you were running a first- 
class place, which means, I suppose, 
first-class for this country. If you 
fellows over here would put in steam 
heat and bathrooms and electric 
lights and then give us something 
to eat in the bargain, your hotels 
wouldn’t be so bad. I admire the 
stationery in your writing rooms, and 
the regalia worn by your waiters is 
certainly all right, but that’s about 
all I can say for you.” 

The proprietor smiled and bowed 
and said he hoped his brother-in-law 
in Rotterdam was in good health 
and enjoying prosperity, and Mr. 
Peasley said that he, personally, had 
left with the brother-in-law enough 
money to run the hotel for another 
six months. 

After Mr. Peasley had been con- 
ducted to his room he dug up his 
Baedeker ard very carefully read the 
introduction to Brussels. Then he 
studied the map for a little while. 
He believed in getting a good general 
idea of the lay of things before he 
tackled a new town. He marked om 
the map a few of the show places 
which seemed worth while, and then 
he sallied out, waving aside the smirk- 
ing guide who attempted to fawn 
upon him as he paused at the main 
entrance. Mr. Peasley would have 
nothing to do with guides. He always 
said that the man who had to be led 
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around would do better to stay right 
at home. 

It was a very busy afternoon for 
Mr. Peasley. At first he had some 
difficulty in finding the places that 
were marked in red spots on the map. 
This was because he had been holding 
the map upside down. By turning 
the map the other way and making 
due allowance for the inaccuracies to 
be expected in a book written by 
ignorant foreigners, the whole ground 
plan of the city straightened itself 
out, and he boldly went his way. 
He visited an old cathedral and two 
art galleries, reading long and schol- 
arly comments on the more celebrated 
masterpieces. Some of the paintings 
were not properly lahelled, but he 
knew that slipshod methods prevailed 
in Europe—that a civilisation which 
is on the downhill path and about to 
play out cannot be expected to breed 
a business-like accuracy. He wrote 


marginal corrections in his guide 


book, and doctored up the map a 
little, several streets having been 
omitted, and returned to the hotel 
at dusk feeling very well repaid. 
From the beginring of his tour he 
had maintained that when a man goes 
out and gets information or impres- 
siops by his own unaided efforts he 
gets something that will abide with 
him and become a part of his intellec- 
tual and artistic fibre. That which is 
ladled into him by a verbose guide 
soon evaporates or 00zes away. 

At the table @hote Mr. Peasley had 
the good fortune to be seated next 
to an Englishman, to whom he ad- 
dressed himself. The Englishman 
was not very communicative, but Mr. 
Peasley persevered. It was his theory 
that when one.is travelling and meets 
a fellow Caucasian who is shy or 
reticent or suspicious, the thing to do 
is to keep on talking to him until he 
feels quite at ease, and the entente 
cordiale is fully established. So Mr. 
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Peasley told the Englishman all about 
Iowa and said that it was “ God’s 
country.” The Englishman fully 
agreed with him—that is, if silence 
gives consent. There was a lull in 
the conversation and Mr. Peasley, 
seeking to give it a new turn, said to 
his neighbour, “I like this town 
best of any I’ve seen. Is this your 
first visit to Brussels ? ” 

‘*“T have never been to Brussels,” 
replied the Englishman. 

“ That is, never until this time,” 
suggested Mr. Peasley. “I’m in the 
same boat. Just landed here to-day. 
I’ve heard of it before, on account of 
the carpet coming from here, and of 
course, everybody knows about Brus- 
sels sprouts, but I had no idea it was 
such a big place. It’s bigger than 
Rock Island and Davenport put to- 
gether.” 

The Englishman began to move 
away, at the same time regarding the 
cheerful Peasley with solemn wonder- 
ment. Then he said :— 

‘““ My dear sir, I am quite unable 
to follow you. Where do you think 
you are?” 

** Brussels—it’s in Belgium—capital 
same as Des Moines in Iowa.” 

“My good man, you are not in 
Brussels. You are in Antwerp.” 

** Antwerp! ” 

“ Certainly.” 

** Why, I’ve been all over town to- 
day, with a guide-book, and——” He 
paused and a horrible suspicion settled 
upon him. Arising from the table he 
rushed to the outer office and con- 
fronted the manager. 

“* What’s the name of this town ? ” 
he demanded. 

“ Antwerp,” replied the astonished 
manager. 

Mr. Peasley leaned against the 
wall and gasped “* Well, I’ll be——! ” 
he began, and then language failed 
him. 

“You said you had a brother-in- 
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law in Rotterdam,” he said, when he 
recovered his voice. 

“That is quite true.” 

“‘ And the Hotel Victoria—is there 
one in Brussels and another in Ant- 
werp ?” 

“‘ There is a Hotel Victoria in every 
city in the whole world. It is uni- 


versal—the same as Scotch whiskey.” 
“And I am now in Antwerp ? ” 
““ Most assuredly.” 
Mr. Peasley went to his room. He 
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did not dare to return and face the 
Englishman. Next day he proceeded 
to Brussels, where he found he could 
work from the same guide-book just 
as successfully as he had in Antwerp. 

When I met him on the steamer he 
said that during all of his travels since 
1895 he never had duplicated his 
remarkable experience at Antwerp. 
As soon as he alights from a train he 
goes right up to some one and asks 
the name of the town. 


(Another story by George Ade will appear next month.) 


THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


3y ANGELA GORDON 


I do not know 


Whose facile fingers wrought with tender care 


And paiience infinite, to make you fair 


Four hundred years ago, 


But I can tell 


That he who painted you for me and Fame, 


Unanxious, so you lived, to leave his name, 


Once loved you passing well. 


Your eyes are sad, 


Dear Lady, with a grief you cannot hide; 


You smile, but he who loved you knew you sighed, 


Pretending to be glad. 


You shut the gate 


One day, | think, and let Love knock in vain, 


And afterwards you bade Love come again, 


But Love replied: Too late! 
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MODERN HOMES 
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V.—NARFORD 


OU may walk across a breezy, 
open common within six miles 
of Charing Cross, and silhouette 

with vour hands a view such as that 
which heads this article. Within 
that focus you have all the essentials 
of a charming picture. A suburbar 
home is its central feature, leading 
up to which the pathway winds be- 
tween the common bushes,and through 
an opening in the hedge to a road- 
way bordered with trees. That there 
are many more houses all about you 
is the necessity of the suburbs, but 
the open common is so frequent a 
boon to Londoners, that many a 
real country resident might well be- 
come envious. Your frontage may 
be limited, and your garden small, 
but whilst your house lasts it com- 


mands views so wide and long that 
every day you feel the benefit of life 
on the edge of an open common. 
There, at any rate, the pressure of 
surrounding bricks-and-mortar and 
teeming population is taken off, and 
you have a fine freedom of air and 
sky. It seems to me a good deal 
might be said in favour of a sub- 
urban residence under such condi- 
tions. 

Though you cannot detach the 
suburban house from the influence of 
its fellows, a good deal of capital 
might be made out of that influence 
from an architectural point of view 
if architects oftener had the chance. 
I can imagine that even in a long row 
of houses built close together a good 
deal of individuality and distinction 
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might be obtained by the form of out- 
line and mass adopted for each. If 
the sky-line alternated with a higher 
and lower level, and if the contrast be- 
tween vertical and horizontal features 
were maintained, 
if varying effects 
of colour in 
materials were 
adopted, if the 
entrances were 
varied—-in short, 
if good architec- 
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seems to me no 
reason why rows of 
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buildings is, of course, that of cost. 
But this could doubtless be met satis- 
factorily by the design of some half- 
dozen recurring types, and as a 
set-off against the cost would be 
found the in- 
creased attrae- 
tiveness of variety 
and individuality 
amongst’ the 
houses. I believe 
there is no other 
house exactly like 
‘Narford” any- 
where near it, but 
there are similar 
types by the same 
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should be so un- 
interesting as || BEO oo" balled 
they usually are. * 

The chief argu- 

ment against the 
architectural 

betterment of this 
arrangement of 
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tect, and the good 
qualities of the 
house are repeated 
with variously 
treated architec- 
tural features. 

* Narford ” 
an ex- 
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ROAD FRONTAGES, NARFORD. 


ample of the dominating pyramidal 
roof, with a strikingly picturesque 
entrance gable on one side, which 
relieves it without detracting from 
its dominating quality. The first 
element of success in any building, 
large or small, is the dominance of 
some part which shall lead the rest, 
and it often happens that, however 
confused and broken up many of the 
parts of a building may be, the 
outstanding prominence of some roof, 
chimney, or turret, does much to fix 
a dominating emphasis which saves 
the whole effect. In “ Narford” 
nothing disturbs the absolute do- 
minance of the main roof, which by 
coming nearly to a point, produces 
a good emphasis in the sky-line. 


If the eaves of the house merely 
followed round from the main front 
without the break of the gable, the 
result would be quite satisfactory, 
and the large roof mass and outline 
would still form a dominating feature. 
In my little sketch of the house from 
the common this is, I think, fully 
apparent. To an architect the archi- 
tectural quality of a house makes, of 
course, a special appeal, for he sees 
the why and wherefore of it all, but 
a result like this ought to appeal to an 
educated public who can appreciate a 
picturesqueness which is not vulgar, 
or a variety which may be restful and 
simple. Architects are judged very 
much by the bad work which appears 
in suburban houses, and with the 
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THE ENTRANCE GABLE, NARFORD 


large proportion of which they have 
nothing to do. In most of such 
building schemes architects’ fees 
would be considered a waste of money, 
and it is pleasant to chronicle one 
in which the well-known architect of 
many important buildings, Mr. J. S. 
Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., has shown that a 
house of moderate size and cost, such 
as one sees building every day by the 
hundred, may have some individuality 
and architectural character. 

The entrance to “‘ Narford” is in 
the gable on the side road, the main 
front being occupied by the dining- 


room and morning-room. The draw- 
ing-room fronts the garden lawn at 
the back, asis obviously most suitable, 
and a pleasant outlook over the lawn 
is also obtained from a terrace flat on 
the bedroom floor. The most un- 
usual feature in the house is the oak- 
pannelled hall, which is charmingly 
homelike and comfortable. The stair- 
case goes up in an casy, pleasant 
fashion, without the distressingly 
awkward soffits and dodges which 
accompany its ascent in so many 
houses. The staircase windows are 
decorated with some effective stained 
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THE HALL, NARFORD. 


glass by Mr. J. H. Salisbury, which 
illustrates the connection of the owner 
with Battersea and Cape Town, of 
which places he was Town Clerk. 
The arms of these boroughs make 
good window decoration, besides link- 
ing the history of the owner with his 
house. This is an item in house 
decoration too often overlooked. It 
will often be found that there is suffi- 
cient motif in the details of a client’s 
life or origin to suggest interesting 
decorative material, which in glass, 
plaster, wood, or metalwork may 
well find a permanent record. 

The dining-room, again, is pan- 
nelled in oak, with an arched ingle 
recess in oak, which gives an interest 
to the fireplace wall. The drawing- 
room, has been enlarged by a 
large glass porch or conservatory, 
which covers its full width, and makes 
a delightful lounge with pretty ar- 
rangement of electric light for evening 
use. This room is furnished in white, 


with a dainty Renaissance paper, 
designed for Messrs. Sanderson, the 
makers, of a soft grey tone with pale 
blue stripes. The mantelpiece is of 
broad, simple design, quite a contrast 
to the fussy creations which do duty 
in so many modern drawing-rooms. 

The bedroom floor is noticeable 
for pleasant architectural features 
which are usually conspicuous by 
their absence. The low panelled 
dado of wood and the arched open- 
ings on the landing and across the 
two bay windows are things to be 
noted. 

It would not be claimed by either 
the architect or the owner that 
** Narford ” was distinguished by any 
sensational effect or by any novelty 
of design or construction, but they 
may safely claim to have produced 
one of the pleasantest types of modern 
English homes which is within the 
ambitions and possibilities of thou- 
sands. It is an excellent example of 
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good building without extravagance, 
but without stint of all those good 
details of fitting, sanitation, etc., 
without which even the best de- 
signed house is a poor affair, and it is 
perhaps as much a credit to the great 
firm of Holloway Bros., who built it, 
as many of the immense edifices they 
have reared in recent years. 

Amidst the wonderful strides which 
are being made in the design of mo- 
dern homes, the country house has 
absorbed a somewhat undue share of 
attention, and it is not too much to 
say that the enterprise which should 
expend itself on the improvement of 
the suburban home would find a large 
reward. There are so many folks 
who are absolutely obliged to live 
within the suburban area that the 
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field for improvement in this direction 
seems almost unlimited. The diffi- 
culty in the way of better things is, in 
fact, that this class of house is so 
much in the hands of speculative 
builders that the cost of every effort 
in better design is begrudged. The 
architect has practically no chance. 
Even his fee for the bare design, 
without any superintendence, is found 
too burdensome,-and it is only the 
very best builders who will encourage 
such a luxury. The consequence is 
that the immense growth of the subur- 
ban building is very bad, and the fault 
of it is wrongly attributed to the 
state of modern architecture. Little 
hope can be expected for better result 
until the public choose to demand 
something better themselves 
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THE FIFTH DUKE OF PORTLAND 
AND HIS BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


By ONE WHO 


At intervals during the past few 
years the attention of the British 
public has been drawn to a remark- 
able claim made by certain persons 
who represent themselves to be the 
descendants of the late Duke of Port- 
land. 

A story is told of this nobleman’s 
alleged marriage, when very young, 
to a still younger girl belonging to 
the middle classes, and whom he is 
represented as having deserted four 
years after their clandestine union, 
when both parties were still under 
twenty-one years ofage. These state- 
ments seemed, to those acquainted 
with the Bentinck family, so wildly 
improbable that at first they received 
no credence from seriously thinking 
people. 

But as time has gone on, so much 
has been written, published, and said 
upon this subject, that by degrees 
a very considerable number of persons 
have espoused the cause of the 
“ Australian Claimant.” Large sums 
of money have been subscribed to- 
wards assisting him in his suit. 
Writs have actually been issued upon 
the Trustees of the so-called London 
Portland Estates, although these have 
now passed away from the Dukedom 
of Portland to the Barony of Howard 
de Walden—and it seems possible 
that a trial may take place—more 
sensational even than that of the 
celebrated Titchborne case. 

I have read very carefully the 
different articles on this subject 
that have appeared in the IDLER 
magazine, and also a pamphlet en- 
titled “‘ Which is the Duke ?” The 
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pamphlet contains various remark- 
able statements regarding the Ben- 
tinck family, many of which are, to 
say the least, apocryphal. 

The Editor of the IDLER has kindly 
permitted me to write a short article 
giving, I will not say my views upon 
the matter, but merely a description 
of John, fifth Duke of Portland, and 
his family, as they were known to their 
few intimates. All the sons and 
daughters—who reached maturity— 
of the fourth Duke of Portland and 
his wife Henrietta Scott, were persons 
of retiring habits and reserved natures. 
These peculiarities they seemed to 
have inherited from the Duchess, 
their mother, as it is a purely Scott- 
Bentinck characteristic, none of their 
uncles or cousins showing it in any 
degree ; for, on the contrary, many 
of these relatives became distinguished 
soldiers, politicians, men of the 
world, and were of a social, jovial 
temperament. The father of the pre- 
sent Duke, General Bentinck, liked 
his friends about him; so also the 
late Right Hon. George Bentinck, as 
did many others, whom it would be 
tedious to mention in detail. 

The fourth Duke of Portland’s 
father was once Viceroy of Ireland 
and twice Prime Minister. He was 
not a man of remarkable ability, and 
was a singularly obstinate individual. 
Indeed, it was said of him by some 
eighteenth-century wit that his head 
was made of Portland stone. But 
he was a man of scrupulous honesty 
and integrity, and at his death, 
owing to various pecuniary losses 
and other misfortunes, he was almost 
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penniless ; a state of affairs which he 
might have repaired had he not been 
so honourable a man. 

In 1795 he made over the whole of 
his estates to his son and heir, Lord 
Titchfield, who, by his marriage 
with the co-heiress of General Scott, 
was enabled to pay off the mortgages 
upon them. 

It may be mentioned that all the 
third Duke’s sons, 
and his only daugh- 
ter, Lady Charlotte, 
the mother of the 
author of the “Gre- 
ville Memoirs,” were 
persons of singular 
ability. The most 
distinguished of them 
was. Lord William 
Bentinck, whose 
name is to-day re- 
membered with res- 
pect and regard in 
Sicily, which he 
governed during the 
whole of the Napo- 
leonic occupation of 
Naples, and in India, 
where he was Gover- 
nor-General for eight 
years. Another son, 
Lord Frederick, 
served under Wel- 
lington in the Penin- 
sular war, com- 
manded a regiment 
of the Guards at 
Waterloo, and was 
in his later years a 
Member of Parliament. 

But to return to the Scott-Bentincks, 
who are the subjects of this article, 
and who, {t is believed, became 
extinct in the male line at the death, 
in 1879, of the late Duke of Portland. 
It may be interesting in the face 
of the romantic and somewhat garbled 
legends which have been circulated 
as to their characters and disposi- 
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tions, to give a brief description of 
what their actual family life was 
at Welbeck and Harcourt House, 
during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Of the eldest son, Lord Titchfield, 
who was killed by a fall from his horse 
in the park at Welbeck in the year 
1824 at the age of twenty-eight, 
little is known except that he was 
a remarkably hand- 
some man—if one 
may judge by his 
portrait at Welbeck 
—and devoted to 
field sports. 

The next in order 
of birth in the family 
was Lady Harriet, 
his sister, who was 
born in 1798. She 
lived to the age of 
eighty-four and she 
never married. She 
was an_ extremely 
intelligent and agree- 
able woman, but 
somewhat of a hy- 
pochondriac, always 
imagining that she 
was suffering from 
some obscure disease. 
Until 1854 she con- 
tinued to reside with 
her father at Wel- 
beck. After that she 
travelled perpetually 
on the Continent, 
until, at the age of 
eighty-two she found 
herself owning a third share of the 
vast fortune, now possessed by Lord 
Howard de Walden, and which, at 
her brother’s death, was equally 
divided between his three aged sisters. 
Although so old, she showed great 
energy and vigour in administering 
her property during the two years 
she enjoyed it, and her charities 
were innumerable. 
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John, the fifth Duke, about whom 
so many extraordinary stories have 
been told, was born in 1800, and far 
from being, as has been represented, 
a diseased, neglected child, he was 
a particular favourite with his father, 
who showed himself an indulgent and 
generous parent to all his children. 
Lord Titchfield succeeded to the 
Dukedom in 1854. He lived with 
his family, and though he was con- 
sidered somewhat peculiar in his 
avoidance of 
general s ciety, 
he was not 
more eccentric, 
and, indeed, 
possibly less so, 
than most 
wealthy young 
men of the day. 
He was pas- 
sionately fond 
of music, and a 
constant atten- 
dant at the 
opera, where he 
showed one 
peculiarity, 
which must 
have been an 
expensive 
amusement. 
He invariably 
occupied three 
stalls, in order 


to have an °* 
empty place on 
each side of him, that he might 


not be annoyed by the vapid con- 
versation of his neighbours. He 
was believed by his relatives, never 
to have made but one _ proposal 
of marriage in his life, and this was 
to Miss Fanny Kemble, the cele- 
brated singer. She was unable to 
accept this offer,as she was already 
secretly married to a Mr. Sartorius. 
Lord Titchfield afterwards had a 
magnificent full-length portrait 
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painted of her, which, in later years, 
and when he came into possession, 
he hung up at Welbeck, where it 
still remains. 

He was exceedingly kind to, and 
fond of his nieces, the daughters of 
his sister Lady Howard de Walden, 
and provided them with ponies and 
taught them to ride. He was also 
warmly attached to his young cousins, 
the daughters of the Marchioness 
of Clanricarde, who was his mother’s 
niece. One of 
these ladies, the 
Dowager Coun- 
tess of Cork, 
still survives. 

To Lord 
George Ben- 
tinck, who was 
two years his 
junior, Lord 
Titchfield was 
deeply at- 
tached, and 
although he 
himself never 
raced or took 
part in politics, 
he was in- 
terested in his 
brother’s career 
on the Turf and 
in Parliament 
as if it had been 
his own. Lord 
George was a 
singularly 
handsome man, of distinguished pre- 
sence. His political life is a matter 
of history, as indeed is his racing 
career. In private life he was almost 
as reserved a personality as his 
brother. He associated but little 
with the fair sex. He led a singu- 
larly chaste life. Charles Greville, 
his cousin, who, after having been 
his friend, intimate associate, and 
racing partner, quarrelled with him, 
writes of him disparagingly, in his 


as 
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celebrated memoirs when he speaks of 
the great coldness of Lord George’s 
temperament, although he enter- 
tained a romantic, but entirely 
platonic, attachment for a lady of 
high rank, which prevented his taking 
any interest in other women. Various 
absurd stories have been told as to 
Lord George’s death, but the real one 
is very simple. Lord George, his 
brother Lord Henry, as well as their 
eldest brother, John, Lord Titchfield, 
had a_ perfect 
horror of gout. 
They _ believed 
this complaint 
could be kept at 
bay by great 
abstinence and 
long’ fasts. 
During his poli- 
tical career Lord 
George fre- 
quently did not 
dine until eleven 
or twelve atnight, 
after eating 
nothing since 
early breakfast. 

On the day of 
his death he was 
going from Wel- 
beck to dine and 
spend the night 
with his friend 
and neighbour, 
Lord Manvers, at 
Thoresby Park, 
some ten miles distant from Welbeck. 
He sent his servant and luggage on 
in a gig, and said he would walk: it 
was a beautiful September evening. 
He had eaten nothing all day, antici- 
pating an attack of gout. His 
sisters and others who were staying 
at Welbeck begged him to take 
something before he started. He 
replied jokingly, “Oh, no, I must 
conquer the old enemy,” and went 
off on his walk. 
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He never appeared at Thoresby, and 
his body was afterwards discovered 
about half-way between the two 
houses. He had expired from syn- 
cope in the act of climbing a stile. 

As might be expected wild rumours 
as to murder and suicide got about. 
The fourth Duke, his father, an in- 
tensely proud man and devotedly 
attached to his son, was indignant 
at the idle gossip which took place 
regarding this family tragedy. He 
therefore in- 
sisted that the 
inquest should 
be as private as 
possible, and in 
order to prevent 
the curious from 
coming to view 
the spot where 
his son had died, 
ordered the field 
and the road in 
its neighbour- 
hood to be dug 
up and altered. 
At the present 
day the exact 
spot where the 
melancholy event 
took place is 
actually un- 
known. 

Lord Henry 
Bentinck, the 
youngest of the 
three _ brothers, 
was born in 1804. He was, in his 
way, as remarkable as his brothers. 
He too was a woman-hater, and is 
not known to have had a single 
romance in his life. Lord Henry 
had a very large allowance from his 
father, who afterwards left him a 
fortune of nearly {£20,000 a year. 
But he lived in as primitive a fashion 
as if he had been a poor man, with the 
one exception that he kept a pack 
of hounds in Lincolnshire at his own 
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expense. During the hunting season 
he lived in two little rooms in a little 
hotel in Lincoln, having a small 
shooting-box near Louth. He some- 
times hired a moor in Scotland. When 
in London, he lived at Claridge’s 
in an unpretentious way, going regu- 
larly every evening to his club, where 
he played whist as long and as late 
as he could get anyone to make up 
arubber. He is said to have been the 
best whist player in England. He was 
much attached to his nephews, Lady 
Howard de Walden’s sons, and to his 
cousin, the late Right Hon. George 
Bentinck, to whom 
he left his fortune. 

His death at the 
age of sixty-six took 
place under very 
similar circum- 
stances to that of his 
brother Lord George. 
It was in December 
when he was enter- 
taining a small 
party, including Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, then 
a very young man, 
at his shooting box 
at Louth. One of 
his attacks of gout 
was, as he thought, 
imminent. He there- 
fore took neither 
breakfast nor lun- 
cheon and walked all day with the 
guns in the snow. They returned 
home, and Lord Henry said he 
would rest for a couple of hours, when 
his man might bring him some soup. 
When the valet came he found his 
master lying quietly on the sofa, 
with his face resting on his hand. 
He had been dead for more than an 
hour. ‘Exhaustion from want of 
food,” was the coroner’s jury’s ver- 
dict. 

Another member of the family, 
Lady Mary, married immediately 
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after her father’s death, when nearly 
forty years of age, a certain Colonel 
Topham. Although he was a most 
respectable man, and one of the 
Queen’s Gentlemen-at-Arms, her 
eldest brother, then the fifth Duke, 
could not forgive what he con- 
sidered a mesalliance, and he never 
spoke to her or held any communi- 
cation with her from that day forth. 
He also intimated to his brother and 
sisters that as the head of the family 
he expected them to take the same 
course, so poor Lady Mary was 
ostracised by her relations until her 
death twenty years 
later in 1874. 

Lady Charlotte 
Bentinck, who mar- 
ried in 1827 Mr. 
Evelyn Denison, for 
many years Speaker 
of the House of 
Commons, was born 
in 1805. She sur- 
vived until 1899, and 
enjoyed for nine 
years her share of 
the London and 
Scottish property, 
now in the possession 
of Lord Howard de 
Walden. When Mr. 
Denison retired from 
the Speakership he 
was created Viscount 
Ossington. As Viscountess Ossington 
his widow was known during the 
latter part-of her life, when her great 
wealth and benevolence made her 
best known to the public. 

In her youth she was very hand- 
some and a leading hostess in 
London. She was her eldest brother’s 
favourite sister, and they were in 
constant and almost daily corres- 
pondence until his death. 

It would be impossible to describe 
in a few lines the excellent use she 
made of the fortunes which came 
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to her in her old age. In her 
charities she showed as much com- 
mon-sense as kindness. , 


Lady Lucy, who afterwards became 
Lady Howard de Walden, and who, 
though born 1807, did not die until 
1899. She was the only one of the 
Scott-Bentincks who had any off- 
spring. She became the mother of 
six sons and two daughters ; of these 
only the Rev. William Ellis, and the 
Hon. Eveley Ellis survive. Lady 
Howard de Walden was awoman of ex- 
traordinary energy and vigour; she 
retained her faculties to the last, 
and made a tour round the world 
when over seventy years of age. 
After the death of her sister, Lady 
Ossington, Lady Howard de Walden 


Portland Estates and a vast pro- 
perty in Scotland for ten years, her 
income being well over £200,000 a 
year. 

After the fourth Duke died, his 
son and successor began to lead the 
curious life of seclusion which he 
continued up to his death in 1879. 
He also commenced a series of 
singular subterraneous works that 
cost altogether over {£5,000,000, and 
could never be of the slightest use ro 
profit to anyone. He did not begin 
at once to lead the life of a recluse, 
but the habit gradually grew upon 
him, until sometimes his ow. valet 
would not see him for days to- 


gether. He always took a great 
interest in what was going on 
in the outside world. He corre- 
sponded regularly with his sister 


Lady Ossington and other relatives, 
and would talk freely enough to 
his workpeople, or, indeed, to anyone 
whom he met if the fancy took him 
to do so. 

From indiscreet remarks which were 
spitefully reported to him, and which 
were perhaps never uttered, he took 
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a violent dislike to his heir, General 
Bentinck and his wife, and did not 
show them either kindness or courtesy. 
But when the General died in 1887, 
he immediately made a handsome 
allowance to the General’s eldest 
son, now Duke of Portland, and 
treated him in every way as his 
future successor. 

Among the many ridiculous stories 
told of the late Duke of Portland, 
and one most widely believed, was 
that he was the victim of some dread- 
ful disorder resembling leprosy. This 
was entirely untrue. He was, how- 
ever, for many years a martyr to 
eczema. To cure this and to relieve 
the irritation, he took every kind of 
bath prescribed to him. In _ his 
later years he ceased to suffer from 
this malady. 

After the Duke’s death, which 
took place in London in December 
1879, he being in his eightieth year, 
his three sisters, Lady Harriet Ben- 
tinck,» Lady Ossington, and Lady 
Howard de Walden, had him laid 
out in state and invited a great num- 
ber of persons to come and view the 
body, so that it might be seen that 
these unpleasant rumours were ab- 
solutely untrue. He was still a re- 
markably handsome man, with fine 
aquiline features and skin like marble. 
He was very tall and slight, and wore 
a wig; but this, seventy or eighty 
years ago, was customary for all 
men who were bald, from the King 
downwards. 

It may be added that the three 
Scott-Bentinck brothers were all men 
of extraordinary determination, great 
ability, and splendid generosity. 

They never also forgot the family 
motto, “Craignez Honte.” Those 
Who knew them, whether their 
equals or dependants, considered both 
men incapable of a dishonourable 
action. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


The energy and enter- 


The Down- prise of our American 
fall of Siy cousins are wonderful 
Tsauc. and command my ut- 


most admiration, but I 
sometimes wish they would not 
meddle with our venerable institu- 
tions, which we have believed in and 
reverenced from time immemorial. 
Now there is Sir Isaac Newton, for 
instance, a most admirable man for 
whom I have always had _ the 
greatest respect. Yet an American 
lady called upon me the other 
day and wished me to assist in 
throwing the estimable Sir Isaac 
down from his pedestal. I refused, 
because Sir Isaac has been endeared 
to me from the days of my youth, 
ever since I read the story about his 
falling asleep in an orchard, when a 
frivolous tree dropped an apple on 
his nose, thus waking Isaac with such 
a jump, that he immediately dis- 
covered the law of gravitation, which 
has been taught in all well-regulated 
schools from that day to this. The 
lady from America made the startling 
announcement that she could prove 
that there was no such thing as 
gravitation. Sir Isaac had been 
fooling the world for years and years. 


When I recovered from' my mo- 
mentary stupefaction—which was 
as profound as that of Newton’s just 
before the apple hit him on the nob— 
I pointed out to the lady that the 
room I occupied in the IDLER office 
happened to be four stories above 
a particularly hard stone pavement. 
I offered to open the window and 
allow her to step out, and thus give 
a practical demonstration of the 
truth or falsity of her assertion. 
She declined, and said she preferred 
to go down by the lift, and I replied 
that so long as she clung to such a 
commonplace means of descent, I 
should cling to old SirIsaac. Then 
she hastened to explain that, although 
there was no such thing as gravita- 
tion, there happened to be another 
influence which acted in a precisely 
similar manner, which reminded me 
of the statement that Shakespeare’s 
plays were not written by Shake- 
speare, but by another man of the 
same name. The new power would 
bring her to the paving-stones with 
the same abruptness which we have 
always associated with Newton’s dis- 
covery, therefore she preferred the 
stairs or the lift as a means of descent. 
This influence was no other than 
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the Aurora Borealis, sometimes called 
the Northern Lights. 

I have not been personally ac- 
quainted with the Aurora Boreal’s 
since I took up my residence in Eng- 
land, but when I was out in Canada I 
used to see it almost every winter 
night, and sometimes these Northern 
Lights were so bright that a person 
could read by their radiance. I 
paid no more attention to the Aurora 
Borealis then than I do to the moon 
now, because it was practically an 
every night display. As I remember 
it, the sight resembled about one 
hundred Earl’s Court Exhibitions 
away in the north, with an electric 
searchlight competition going on in 
each one of them. The white rays 
shot far up into the sky, sometimes 
approaching the very zenith itself, 
and they were spread out like a 
gigantic fan, lengthening and shorten- 
ing repeatedly, sometimes almost 
disappearing, and again shooting 
forth like a cold and silent white 
eruption. As I look back at these 
pale fireworks, I realise that they 
were the greatest show on earth, 
but at that time I did not appreciate 
my luck in the least, because I 
thought everything worth seeing was 
over in Europe. 

In the same manner I did scant 

justice to the Niagara Falls on my 
first view of them, for I expected 
some day, if I became rich, to see 
the falls of Lodore, of which Mr. 
Southey had written an account 
that rhymed amazingly. 
To return to the lady, 
I was given to under- 
stand that some years 
ago she began to have 
doubts about Sir Isaac Newton, so 
she studied and studied and studied, 
until she became convinced that the 
old man was a scientific fraud. 

It grieved me to hear this, so I 


The Apple 
Theory. 
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turned my own scientific knowledge 
upon the problem, and suggested 
that apples were the cause of the 
mischief. The first woman and the 
first man came a cropper all along 
of an apple, and so mankind has had 
trouble with the apples up to the time 
of that modern song about Johnny 
Jones and his sister Sue, who ate 
green apples, and were wafted to a 
better land in consequence. William 
Tell shot an apple from his son’s 
head, and now historians agree that 
there was no such person. Sir Isaac 
Newton founded his gravitation theory 
on the fall of an apple, and so here 
comes a woman from the West who is 
going to knock Sir Isaac into a cocked 
hat. The lady, . however, waved 
aside my apple theory as unworthy 
of consideration, and she says she 
is going to lecture throughout England 
on the Aurora Borealis and the tricks 
it plays upon us. All those people 
who attend the lectures will know 
more about the subject than I do 
at the present moment, although 
I am still Sir Isaac’s partisan. The 
lady tells me that there is a_scien- 
tific association in Paris pertaining, I 
understand, to the government of 
France, which will listen to an account 
of any discovery a person may make, 
and after considering the proposi- 
tion give a sort of cetificate tothe 
effect that it is either true or the 
reverse. It was for the purpose 
of appearing before this learned body 
of men that the lady crossed the 
ocean, and she tells me they are now 
quite convinced she is right. They 
have asserted that she will over- 
turn not only Sir Isaac but most of 
our scientific beliefs. What annoys 
me is the time I have wasted in the 
study of these things whilst a lad 
at school, not to mention the pun- 
ishments I have received, and the 
contumely which patient merit from 
the unworthy took, the unworthy 
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being ignorant schoolmasters who 
tried to hammer into my head Sir 
Isaac’s fallacies. 

The lady went out into Labrador, 
accompanied by only two Indian 
guides, for the purpose of getting 
into closer touch with the Aurora 
Borealis, and in the inhospitable 
wilds of the far north she effectually 
lassoed this startling discovery. The 
account of her adventures in distant 
Labrador was most interesting. She 
reached a region hitherto untrodden 
by the foot of man, and the life there, 
in the short Labrador summer, would 
prove most enticing to a man tired 
of London restaurants. There was 
plenty of the finest fish, which the 
Indians caught and cooked in an 
exceedingly appetising manner. Game 
of all kinds was abundant, and lus- 
cious berries, in an amazing variety, 
could be had for the picking. The 
fare was so good, the lady told me, 
that when she returned to civilisa- 
tion—so-called—she had much diffi- 
culty in bringing herself to endure 
the cuisine of our tin-canned mode 
of life. 

One beautiful day in the waning 
summer her dog caught and killed 
a rabbit and brought it to the camp. 
Its fur was pure white, differing from 
that of any rabbit this traveller had 
ever seen before, but the moment 
the Indians caught sight of the 
animal they “ got a move on them,” 
as we say out West, and struck camp 
with a celerity that amazed her. 
They said this was not a new species 
of rabbit, but the whiteness of its 
fur betokened the instant advance 
of winter. Then began a race for 





the coast, with a lovely autumn 
landscape in front of them, and a 
raging snowstorm following after. 
Sometimes the snow almost caught 
up with the fugitives, but they were 
lucky enough to win the race for 
life, and got aboard the schooner 
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just in time. They sailed away, 
leaving behind them a land as white 
as the rabbit’s skin. 
It must not be sup- 
In a Locked posed that the Aurora 
Room. Borealis contents itself 
with merely giving you 
a fall when you step from an 
elevation. When the lady gets her 
machinery in operation, coal and 
wood and gas as_ generators of 
motive power will become as 
obsolete as Sir Isaac Newton him- 
self. The lady asked the Post Office 
department to erect a tall pole 
for her on the top of South Kensington 
Museum. She promised to have that 
pole illuminated at its peak with a 
dozen lights, and yet would use 
neither wires nor batteries, but our 
stupid Post Office department re- 
fused the boon. It always did set 
its face against scientific progress. 
I offered to have a pole set up on the 
roof of the IDLER office if she would 
furnish the light from Labrador, but 
the lady naturally wants a govern- 
ment endorsement, and my promise— 
if the thing were a success—to have 
the office lit this winter from the North 
Poie, instead of by the Charing Cross 
Electricity Supply Co., had no effect. 
I understand, however, that an ar- 
rangement has been come to between 
the lady and a wireless telegraph 
compary, and the details are quite 
dramatic. They might indeed form 
the basis of an exciting novel. The 
lady naturally does not wish her 
discovery to be stolen from her 
before she gets out the patents, and 
so refuses to perform her incanta- 
tions in presence of witnesses. When 
she waltzes with the Aurora Borealis 
it must be in solitude. A wireless 
telegraph station is to be emptied 
of all its batteries and electrical 
machinery, leaving only the pole 
and its paraphernalia, |The lady 
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will then be locked in the empty 
room, and she will send out wire- 
less messages by a pre-arranged code. 
If she can accomplish this, she expects 
to convince those stupid scientists 
who are at present incredulous, and 
from what I gather, the Cunard 
Company will regret its heedless 
expenditure on the Hon. Mr. Parson’s 
turbines, when the company to be 
formed by this lady will be running 
‘ its ships across the Atlantic by means 
of the Aurora Borealis at a cost of 
about sixpence the trip. 
The Aurora Borealis is 
The Mystery bad enough, but there 
of a appears to be other 
Hansom Cab. terrors that threaten 
us poor Londoners 
which we wot not of. I was shocked 
to learn recently that there is one 
day in the week during which 
Londoners are at the mercy ot 
thieves, murderers, burglars, lunatics, 
rascals, scoundrels, villains, mis- 
creants, malefactors and criminals 
of various sorts, and that practically 
we are helpless for twenty-four 
hours or more. A foreign gentle- 
man who travels a good deal gave 
me the information regarding our 
predicament. Listen to his tale 
of woe. He was returning to 
America, and had called in on 
England before sailing for the West. 
He possessed a portmanteau, an 
umbrella, an overcoat, aud other 
adjuncts. He had sent his trunk 
on ahead, registered to London, and 
he followed his luggage a few days 
later. The trunk arrived at Charing 
Cross station, while he came by way 
of Victoria, reaching there on Sunday. 
He says there weren’t many cabs 
at Victoria station, and these few 
seemed to be all engaged, so, followed 
by a porter carrying the valise, 
he strode into the yard, and secured 
a hansom. The portmanteau was 
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put on top, the umbrella, the over- 
coat, and himself inside, and he told 
the cabman he intended to go to 
the Hotel Metropole, but wished 
to drive first to Charing Cross station 
and secure his trunk. Achieving 
Charing Cross, he asked the cabman 
to wait a few minutes while he looked 
up the trunk. Having complied with 
the formalities of the occasion he 
saw the trunk placed on a porter’s 
barrow and so trundled outside, 
but the cabman was gone. The 
porter thought a policeman might 
have moved him on, but being Sun- 
day with very few vehicles in the 
yard, this explanation seemed im- 
probable. The station policeman be- 
ing discovered and appealed to, testi- 
fied that he had ordered no cab to 
shift position, and on hearing an 
account of the circumstances gave 
opinion that the cabby had mistaken 
his instructions. 

The traveller demurred from the 
policeman’s theory, saying he had 
told the man very distinctly that he 
was to drive first to Charing Cross 
station, take on board the trunk, 
and then proceed to the Hotel Metro- 
pole round the corner. 

“Oh,” said the policeman, “ that 
is where you will find him. You 
were probably longer than you 
thought getting the trunk, and he is 
doubtless waiting for you at the 
Hotel Metropole.” 

There being a certain show of 
reason in this argument, the traveller 
asked the policeman to sit on the 
trunk, while he took a cab and went 
round to the Metropole, where he 
was well-known to the manager and 
his satellites. Nothing had been seen, 
however, of a missing cabman and a 
stray portmanteau, not to mention 
the umbrella and the overcoat, so 
the stranger returned to Charing 
Cross station, beginning fto fear 
that by this time the policeman 
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had perhaps made off with his trunk, 
but in this surmise he did an injustice 
to the force, for he found the officer 
on guard. 

“That cabman,” said the victim, 
“has evidently made off with my 
valise.” 

“Oh no,” replied the policeman, 
“London cabbies don’t steal. There 
has been a mistake of some kind 
which will be explained by-and-bye. 
You will find your portmanteau at 
Scotland Yard to-morrow morning 
at nine o’clock, if it is not delivered 
at your hotel to-day, when the cab- 
man realises that he has made a 
mistake.” 

“Tt is no mistake,” said the 
American, “he has stolen it”; but 
the policeman was incredulous, and 
shook his head. 


The tourist now having 





When a his trunk put on top 
Theft is not of the hansom, took 
a Theft. it to the Metropole, and 


was advised to seek 
some advice at Bow Street, so he 


drove thither. The police station 
at Bow Street seemed to be 


pretty well locked up, but at last he 
found an open door, and wandering 
about a bit, came upon a person in 
uniform. From his manner he seemed 
to think it was rude of a stranger 
to violate the solemnity of these 
regions on a Sunday. 

“T have had a valise stolen, and 
a want to know whether or not any- 
thing can be done about it.” 

The policeman seemed nonplussed, 
but at last asked: “ Why not see 
the sergeant ?” 

“T should be delighted,” said the 
intruder. 

With that the policeman conducted 
him to a room where the sergeant 
was sitting at a desk, in the half- 
dozing condition of a man enjoying 
a well-earned rest. He’ looked up 
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in somewhat dazed surprise, and 
listened to the story. 

“Oh,” he said confidently, “it’s 
not a theft, but a mistake. London 
cabmen don’t steal. You will find 
your property to-morrow at Scot- 
land Yard.” 

“But suppose I don’t,” 
the victim. 

“Oh, but you will. 
any doubt about it.” 

“Then you don’t intend to do 
anything ? ” 

““ What is there to do ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know; it isn’t 
my place to instruct the police. I’m 
merely telling you what has hap- 
pened.” 

The sergeant seemed perplexed : 
a man confronted with an entirely 
novel situation. 

“*Do you wish to make a charge ?” 
he asked at last. 

“Why, what else have I been 
doing? I’m charging this man with 
robbery, or theft, or whatever you 
like to call it. He has driven away 
with my property, and all talk of a 
mistake is nonsense. He knew per- 
fectly well he had to wait there until 
I returned with my trunk. When I 
returned he was gone. I came to this 
celebrated spot, of which I have read 
in the works of Charles Dickens, 
and to my amazement you ask mez 
what you are to do. Here is a plain 
case of stealing.” 

“Oh no,” objected the sergeant. 
“It is not a case of stealing until 
four o’clock to-morrow. He has until 
that time to return the property. 
You are sure to find it at Scotland 
Yard by nine o’clock in all proba- 
bility.” 

“But by four o’clock to-morrow,” 
said the American, “the thief may 
be in Paris, or Berlin. Now, as you 
don’t know what to do, perhaps you 
can direct me to some person who 
does.” 


protested 


There isn’t 
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At this the sergeant brightened 
up. Here, after all, seemed a way 
out. 


“You might go down to Scotland 
Yard,” he suggested. 

* All right, I will,” and so the cab 
took him to the awful environment 
of this terror to evil-doers. 


Scotland Yard proved 


Scotland to be about as deserted 
Yard in asa graveyard at mid- 
Gloom. night. The American 


tells me that he found 
a sentry pacing up and down, 
and so I give that statement for 
what it is worth. I am telling the 
story as it was told to me, vouching 
for nothing in it as to detail 
because I have never visited Bow 
Street or Scotland Yard. Anyhow, 
this sentry halted him, and finding he 
wished to see some one in authority, 
seemed astonished that anyone could 
be so unreasonable on Sunday. How- 
ever, he directed him to a door that 
was unlocked, and there he entered 
into halls of desolation ; nobody about. 
He began to think he might have 
stolen Scotland Yard without moles- 
tation, when the echoing corridors 
betokened the approach of a watch- 
man, who wished to know what the 
intruder wanted, and finally brought 
him into a room in which was a desk 
that supported open ledgers and 
day-books and similar paraphernalia, 
with the usual man in uniform dozing 
behind it. This official listened to 
the story, then he replied: 
“London cabmen don’t steal——’ 
** Now, see here,” said the Ameri- 
can, “I’m about tired of that state- 
ment. Here’s one London cabman 
that has stolen, and I want to know 
what’s going to be done about it.” 
“Do you wish to make a charge ?” 
“Oh, I’m willing to make any- 
thing if I can get back my valise.”’ 
“Tt will be here at nine o’clock 
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to-morrow. Better call round then.” 

“Is there no one here who will 
take action now ?” 

“Well, you might see Mr. Blank, 
of the Secret Service. He’s up- 
stairs,’ and with that he directed 
the watchman to conduct the stranger 
into the den of the Secret Service. 

There was no one in the Secret 
Service room, and the watchman 
went off to find the individual whom 
the man downstairs had indicated. 
At last there entered a tall good- 
looking person with a silk hat, and 
long black coat, who looked as if 
he had just come from church. He 
asked what his visitor wished to 
know. 

“*T wish to know if I may smoke,” 
said the American, and, receiving 
permission, he handed the Secret 
Service man one cigar, and took 
another himself. Then he went over 
the story from the beginning. 

“Oh,” said the Secret Service man, 
“our London cabmen don’t——” 

“Stop it! Just stop right where 
you are. There are two or three 
things I don’t want to know. I 
don’t want to be told that London 
cabmen cannot steal. I don’t want 
to be assured that my valise will be 
here at nine o’clock to-morrow. I’m 
already possessed of the information 
that the transaction does not become 
a theft until four o’clock on Monday 
afternoon. All the same, I want my 
valise, and I want it as soon as 
possible. What do you suggest ?” 

But the Secret Service man was 
like all the rest. He had nothing 
to suggest except that the com- 
plainant should drop in at nine 
o'clock next day. 

So, there being nothing else to do, 
the traveller returned to his tavern 
and found his warmest welcome at 
an inn. 

He never saw portmanteu, um- 
brella or overcoat again. 
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Kodak 
Pictures 














—pictures that recall the wonderful sights of home and foreign 
travel, the faces of friends, can be produced by anybody after 
once reading the little Instruction Manual supplied with every §| 
Kodak. The simple | 


KODAK SYSTEM 


requires no darkroom. Every operation, loading, changing, 
developing and printing, can be done in daylight. 


There are Kodaks at prices from 5s. to £8, and Complete Outfits 
from 21s, 


The KODAK BOOK, sent free, tells all about it. 


KODAK. Ltd.., 57-6, ee he 


Branches: 96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glaasgow; 59, Brompton Read, S W.,; 60, Cheapside, 
E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; 40, Strand, W.C.; and a'l Dealers. 








NOVEMBER 


PRIZE of 25s. will be divided between 
the most successful competitors every 
month (in proportion as ‘ Chicot”’ 
shall decide}, and an extra prize of 
15s. will be given to the most success- 
ful competitor at the end of each half-year. 


1.—One mark will be scored for each light 
correctly solved. 


2.—No competitor may gain two monthly 
or two half-yearly prizes consecutively. 


3.—If five (or less) competitors gain an equal 
number of marks, the prize will be divided. 
If more than five are equal, Special Acrostics 
will be set. 


4.—Every competitor must adopt a pseu- 
donym, which must always be accompanied 
by real name and address. 


5.—Only one alternative may be sent in for 
each light. ‘ Chicot’s’”’ decision must in all 
cases be considered final. 

6.—Every competitor must enclose the head- 
ing of this page (i.e., the words ‘‘ November 
‘IDLER’ Acrostics ’’) as coupon. 

7.—All answers must be addressed to 
*‘Chicot,’’ THe IpLEeR Offices, 33, Henrietta 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., and must reach 
the office on or before the morning of Friday, 
November gth. No marks can be given for late 
answers. 


ACROSTIC I. 


Told on a wintry eve by dim fire-light, 
It makes the timid shiver with affright. 


1. There is no fee; ’tis given free. 


N 


. A stop is here; you lame appear. 


. In this Canadian province tar is found. 


Ww 


Here’s dust and bustle; also water’s 
sound. 


> 


5- In rashness great, worth contemplate. 


ACROSTIC II. 


The room is dark, the medium 
In trance—and Lo! a“ First ” doth come. 


1. The scent—don’t miss the step—is 
very sweet, 
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2. A hamper and a relative ? Oh no, 
A stalk upon which flower-clusters 
grow. 
3. Thought, jumbled, turns to stamp—but 
not with feet. 
4. Saved from a hungry sea is this; 
It feels no more the waves’ salt kiss. 


5. A cry from a mighty vessel, tempest- 
tossed, 
“Man overboard!” But ’tis a boy 
that’s lost. 


6. A piece of baked clay fastened to a hill 
Makes a “ light ” coiled, and wreathed, 
and twisted still. 


ACROSTIC III. 


A distant step, a knock, perhaps a groan ; 
Well, one thing’s sure—I won't sleep 
here alone ! 


I. We'll drive ; please enter at the back ; 
tis low. 
. Roguish and coy ; beneath it oft we go. 
3. Plants of this genus sting if gently 
touched, 
But do no harm when firmly they are 
clutched. 
4. Reversed. In half you go astray. 
And then you have “ the whole”’ your 
way. 
5. To violently beat ; 
Jumbled is made from meat. 
6. “‘ Is this a dagger which I see before me ? 
Indeed, ’tis like to one in shape. 


N 


7. O “Seventh,” pray my stolen goods 
restore me, 
And cease thy plundering and rape! 





SOLUTIONS OF OCTOBER ACROSTICS. 


1. 
F FLAG G 
I INSOMNIA A 
S SHAM M 
H HIRUNDINE E 


Note.—(4) Undine, a water-nymph without 
a soul. 
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It May Save Your Life. 


Excessively stout persons are prone to ignore the 
serious fact that their condition is traught with 
danger to life itself. Objectionable as the surface 
fatty growths may be, they are merely unprepossess- 
ing and unwholesome, but the ever-growing super- 
fluous internal fatty matter impregnates the whole 
system and acts as a clog upon the vital machinery. 
The muscles of the heart become weak and flabby 
with ingrained fat, just as the biceps and triceps 
become soft and are sensibly weakened by abnormal 
fat-development. How can the heart properly per- 
form its life-sustaining work in such circumstances 
The circulation is enfeebled and the entire organism 
is thereby injuriously affected. The liver and kidneys 
a’e likewise impeded in their functions by the ciog- 
ging superfat that forms round them—anoiher source 
oi danger and disease. The lungs, too, are affected ; 
normal expansion becomes impossible, oxygenation 
of the blood is interfered with, and the life-fluid is 
consequently vitiated ; breathing is difficult; there 
are sudden heats and profuse sweating, accompanied 
sometimes by faintness ; and there is exhaustion after 
slight physical exertion. This is the condition of 
body which too often brings about failure of the 
heart’s action, syncope and—— _ But it is needless 
to alarm our readers if they will only grasp the fact 





that the Antipon treatment soon relieves the system 
of the superfluous and diseased fatty deposits and 
restores the vital organs to normal functional activity. 
The great beneficial effect of this upon the general 
health may be easily conceived. How could it be 
otherwise than revitalising ? 

Obesity brings many complaints inits train, Gout 
and its congeners—rheumatism, lumbago, etc.—attack 
stout people and are rarely curable. The digestive 
system is impaired ; constipation, frequent headaches 
and depression ensue ; the skin fails to act naturally 
and healthfully, aad eruptions—pimples, blotches and 
other blemishes—are the result, “Obesity,” said an 
eminent physician, ‘* is the cause of more disease than 
is generally imagined,” and his words should be 1e- 
membered by every stout person who is inclined to 
look upon increasing fat-development as a minor evil, 
To such sufferers, Antipon will prove a priceless bless- 
ing, and may be the means of lengthening life. Why 
not try the Antipon t:eatment without further delay ? 
Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d, and 4s, 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, etc., ; or in case of difficulty may 
be obtained (on forwarding amount) post paid, 
privately packed,{direct from the Sole Manufacture:s, 
THE, ANTIPON COMPANY, ,13, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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the Wild.” 


SHAKESPEARES’ 


& EVERY THURSDAY, fa. 


THE FIRESIDE MONTHS. 


In the long winter evenings there is 
nothing so bright and stimulating as 


T.P.’s WEEKLY | 


with its wealth of anecdote, its literary entertainment, and the abundant advice it 
offers on all self-educational matters. 


WIN TER PROGRAMME has been devised, and is now appearing. 
sw Scothis Week’s Number (Fublished To-day). 


: 
3 
T.P.’s WEEKLY has secured the exclusive serial rights of a powerful story by Mr. | 


An exceptionally interesting 


JACK LONDON, the young and brilliant Californian novelist. IT IS CALLED 


“WHITE FANG,” 


and in grip and interest it equals Mr, London’s world-famous tale, “The Call of 


ACOURSE OF READING.—, unique feature of the Autumn and Winter numbers I 
q - : : & 
of T.P.’s WEEKLY will be a course of reading. Commencing with this week’s 
issue, the Editor will take his readers through 


TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 


He will invite correspondence, and in this way will kait all readers in an inspiring 
study of one of the masterpieces of literature. 


EVERY THURSDAY, Id. J 
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If. 
T TRAP P 
R RUBIGO O 
O ODONTO (BLAST) O 
U UMBREL L 
= TRIONES S 


Notes (5) The seven principal stars in the 
constellation Ursa Major. 


III. 
D DRAFF F 
E EPI(GRAM) I 
E EMBARRASS S 
P PLINTH H 
S SPAHI I 
E ESSOIN N 
A AWNING G 


Notes.—(1) Or duff. (3) Contains “ bar.’ 
(4) Contains “lint.” (7) In Law, an excuse 
for not appearing in Court. 


Full marks (16) have been scored by Bob, 
Carlo, Chapm, Cuthbert, Devonia, Glasgow, 
Inver Bly, Ko, Mersey, Pecker, Strat, Tomwin, 
Tulloch, Vi, Yam, Yoko, Zimmy. 15 marks by 
Aeeio, Arma, Bebena, Binks, Caerleon, Coclic, 
Doune, Houx, Jasmin, Leoma, Pegg, Roma, 
Sarp, Skerry, Tac, Tau, Townor, Trim, Ubique, 
Xit, Zedam. 14 marks by Decanus, Enner, 
Is, Jonben, Lulu, Martar, Me, Metro, Peleus, 
St. Hilary, Uncle. 13 marks by C.E.M., 
C.S.M., Donna, Ouard, Tinker, Zenda. 12 
marks by Marmot and Thiew. (17 correct. 40 
incorrect. Total, 57). 


By an unfortunate oversight, Cuthbert, who 
really scored full marks last month, was only 
credited with 15. As he has again scored full 
marks this month, he is excused the Special, 
and 5s. of the October prize is awarded to 
him. Mersey and Strat, who shared in the 
September prize, are not eligible for October. 
Will the remaining 14 competitors who scored 
full marks kindly send in solutions of the 
following : 


SPECIAL TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


(No alternatives allowed.) 





“How merrily they play! 
*O, don’t you think it grand ?’ 
Hear all the people say !” 


1. “ Times change, and I with time ”’— 
so might this insect say ; 
A jumbled beast of prey we, here 
must scare away. 


2. Fine linen from the ‘“‘ Emerald Isle.” 
3. A coin in Persia used erewhile. 


3 
4. Such things have changed their colour 
For worse. (O, shade of Fuller !) 


Note.—The central uprights are formed 
by the central letters of the lights, except in 
one case. 


Solutions must reach the office on or before 
the morning of Monday, November 5th, or 
they will be disqualified. In the case of the 
Special failing to decide the “ties,” marks 
gained in the November Acrostics will be taken 
into consideration. 





OcTOBER PRIZE-WINNER. 


Mr. H. C. Scott, Twyford School, Winchester, 
Hants (5s.). 

CUTHBERT.—Your alternative for III. 6, 
(September), written very small, was com- 
pletely hidden by the coupon, and so escaped 
my notice. It is impossible to alter the Sep- 
tember prize awards now, so the best way out 
of the difficulty seems to be to give you a share 
of the October prize, and to waive Rule 2 
in your favour and leave you still eligible 
for November. Had you been a September 
prize-winner you would not, of course, have 
been eligible for October. I hope this arrange- 
ment will seem fair to you. 

Metro.—Very many thanks for your most 
kind appreciation of the Acrostics. I am 
always glad to hear that solvers derive pleasure 
from them, and hope with you that they may 
‘continue to be published for many years 
to come.” 

PrcKER.—I am sorry to hear that your name 
will be missing during the winter months, 
owing to absence abroad. In thanking you 
for your kind wishes for the continued success 
of the Acrostics, may I, express a hope that 
your sojourn in warmer climes will be a very 
pleasant one ? 


Uncite.—Thanks for your note. There is 
no need to apply for the prize, which will be 
sent out in due course. CHICoT. 
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TO H.M. TRE KING 





A millionaire shovelmaker, as he sat in 
the smoking-room of an Atlantic liner, 
said :— 

“T have been over to England trying to 
sell shovels to the British Government. I 
failed. I didn’t sell a shovel. A dead 
man named Jones was the cause of my 
failure. 


“Jones was alive, very much alive, 
during the battle of Waterloo. He sat on 
horseback near Wellington’s tent. Wel- 


lington, seeing him there in civilian’s 
dress, said angrily :— 

“* Who are you?’ 

““*T am a‘shovel salesman,’ said Jones, 
‘and I came here from Brussels to see 
the battle.’ 

“* Now that you are here,’ said Wel- 
lington, ‘are you willing to carry a mes- 
sage for me to one of my generals? It 
will be a dangerous errand, but I have 
no one else to send.’ 

“* Tl carry your message,’ said Jones, 
‘and as for danger, one part of this 
battlefield is no more dangerous than 
another to-day.’ 

“So Wellington gave him the message, 
and Jones delivered it, but failed to 
return. The duke thought him slain, but 
one day eight or nine years later a man 
accosted the duke in London. 

“* Do you remember me?’ he said. 





““T do,’ said Wellington, shaking the 
man’s hand warmly, ‘ you saved tworegi- 
ments of mine by the delivery of that mes- 
sage. Why didn’t you return to me?’ 

*““Jones said his horse had been killed 
by a cannon ball as he was returning, and 
he himself had been shot in the side, but 
not badly—a few days abed had brought 
him round. 

“* Well,’ said the duke, ‘ what can I do 
for you?’ 

“*T am a partner in that shovel house 
of ours now,’ said Jones, ‘ the firm’s name 
is Smith, Jenkins and Jones, and I’d like 
to get a Government contract.’ 

“He got it,” the millionaire ended, 
sadly. “From that day to this all the 
shovels used in the British army and navy 
have been supplied by the house of Smith, 
Jenkins and Jones. I wasted my time 
trying to compete with that firm.” 


Charley: “Are you fond of puppies, 
Miss Tandem?” 

. a . . ” 
Miss Tandem: “This is so sudden! 
The desire to get somebody else to do 

our work is the mainspring of civilisation. 





Between the time when a man leaves 
off being too good to go to jail, and the 
time when he becomes too rich, there 
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UNEXCELLED FOR 


LUNGS, THROAT & CHEST. 


T™s new lung and throat remedy is 
a concentration in tablet form of 
the rich pine essences “that fill the 
famous pine woods of the Alps with 
their health-giving odour. The aim 
is to bring within reach of all the 
same benefits as are enjoyed by the 
robust Swiss shepherd when he 
breathes in the rich resinous pine 
air. Peps dissolve agreeably on 
the tongue and the pine fumes 
that are then emitted are breathed 
into the lungs; and the tissues, 
which are inflamed or sore from 
incessant coughing, wheezing, 
sneezing or barking (and which CANNOT be 
reached by ordinary medicine), are quickly 
soothed and healed in this way by Peps. 
Being free from opium and all other narcotics, 
any number of Peps may be taken by the frailest 
invalid,/and at any time, with only the most 
beneficial resulis. A box of Peps always handy } 
is equal to **A Pine Forest in Every Home.” : 
By reason of their unique composition, their + 
highly scientific value, their purity, and their 
wide sphere of usefulness, PEPS fill a distinct 
want in the home. 11} per box 


TRIAI ‘ SAMPLE on receipt of Id stamp and men 


tion of this magazine from. 3 
i The PEPS PASTILLE CO., Carlton Hill, Leeds. 
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THE SMOKING ROOM 


intervenes a worrisome period of uncer- 
tainity which is apt to be the death of 
him. 





“When in doubt,” said the weather 
expert, “always predict a storm.” 

“Why?” asked the surprised assistant. 

“ Because, if it comes you get the credit, 
and if it doesn’t people are so relieved 
they don’t find fault.” 


“He looks like a Greek god,” said the 
girl who raves. 

“IT shouldn’t say that,” replied Miss 
Cayenne. “Most of the Greek gods | 
have seen in art galleries had vacant 
stares and pieces chipped off their ears or 
noses.” 


“TI once had occasion to have a frock 
made by a Chinese tailor in Manila,” 
writes a lady, “and I furnished an old 
dress as pattern. According to the time- 
honoured version of the story, the new 
garment should have come back the exact 
reproduction of the old one, patches, 
faded spots and all. But such was not 
the case. When the gown was finished 
and delivered, it was entirely different 
from the pattern given, and to all my 
reproaches the Chinaman unblushingly 
gave the one calm reply: ‘ Senorita likee 
this one, too, velly much blime by.’ It 
was in the fitting-room of this tailor that 
I saw this notice : ‘ Whomever enter this 
room for to try on your clothes pleas you 
look out for your anythings when you put 
them down. Per order. Ah Sing.’” 


Maiden Aunt: “ My life has been a per- 
fect romance.” 

“Niece: “But you’ve never married, 
aunt.” 

“You stupid! In 
the heroine never marries.” 


modern romances 





“He was a curious old autocrat of a 
doctor, with curative methods all his 
own. A boy became afflicted with a 
large swelling or abscess in his throat, 
which was increasing rapidly, threatening 
to make breathing impossible. 

“Dr. X— was called in. After 


examining the patient, he turned to the 
mother and commanded her to fetch a red 
hot poker. 


As he was never questioned 


or disobeyed, the woman hastened to heat 
one in the kitchen fire. 

“When she brought it to the sick room 
the doctor seized it and advanced to the 
bedside with the gleaming point levelled 
at the boy’s head. 

“*Open your mouth!’ he commanded, 

“The boy did open his mouth to emit a 
terrific shriek—which broke the abscess 
and saved his life.” 


“You know how country people close 
the windows of a sick room. On the 
occasion in question the patient was down 
with fever. Entering the room, Dr. X— 
raised both windows, ordering that they 
be left so. { 

“The women who were nursing made 
no objection at the time, but no sooner 
had the doctor departed than they has- 
tened to close the windows. Dr. X— 
happened to look round and saw what 
they had done. 

“He turned his horse, drove back to 
the house, entered the front door, neither 
knocking nor ringing, mounted the 
stairs, walked into the sick room, lifted 
a thick nobbed cane and _ deliberately 
smashed one pane of glass after another, 
until all were demolished. Then, without 
a word, or so much as a look to right or 
left, he strode from the room and drove 
away. 

“The patient recovered.” 

Mother : “Why have you brought back 
the penny? Did you not post the letter?” 

Small Boy: “Yes, but when the clerk 
was not looking, I slipped it in without a 
stamp.” 


A most deserving charity is the Surgical 
Aid Society, of Salisbury Square, Lon- 
don, E.C. Established in 1862, the 
Society has continued ever since to supply 
artificial limbs, etc., to those who are too 
poor to buy what they require in this way. 
At the present time over 440 persons ob- 
tain relief in this way every week. An 
annual subscription of _half-a-guinea 
entitles the contributor to recommend two 
patients per annum, and a Society doing 
such a good work among the afflicted 
poor is certainly entitled to the support of 
our charitably disposed readers. 
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4 GREAT FREE 
PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 


the 
Not a Competition, but a Free Gift Scheme. 


led 
HIS AUTUMN we are opening several NEW DEPARTMENTS for the sale of goods required, sooner or later, by 
every person in the kingdom, rich and poor alike. To enable us to get our New Department Catalogue into 
circulation we have included in our advertising scheme a large sum to be distributed amongst our customers, and 
are issuing to every applicant for one or more of our New Department Calalogues a numbered COUPON entitling each 
costumer to a prize. 
We are going to this enormous expense to get our Catalogues into circulation, feeling assured that the goods therein 
being at such extremely low prices and of such extraordinarily good value, that it is only necessary for you to see the illus- 
trations, specifications, and prices to make you our customer at the first opportunity. 


Everything Up to Date 
From the Factory to the Public 


AT WHOLESALE NETT GASH PRICES 


State which Catalogue or Catalogues are required, 
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THE SMOKING ROOM 


Turner met on the street a poor man 
who asked for charity. “He was a per- 
fect spectre of hunger,” said Turner. 
“Only to look at him made me feel 
empty.” 

“What did you do?” asked a friend. 

“I went and dined at once.” 


“Don’t you think it is queer that a 
smart man like Mahomet could ever have 
expected a mountain to go to him? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know; maybe the moun- 
tain he had reference to was a volcano.” 


“T suppose that when you discover the 
North Pole you will regard your labours 
as completed?” 

“No,’’ answered the Arctic explorer. 
“The hardest part will be yet to come. 
We'll have to find some way of getting 
home again.” 


The country doctor had driven nine 
long miles in the middle of the night over 
rough, dark roads to answer an emer- 
gency call. When he entered the house a 
voice called from above, “Is that you, 
doctor?” 

"a 

“Well, this man is too ill to see you to- 
night; you’ll have to come again.” 

“The Blanks appear to be very hos- 
pitable people. Do you think they are 
really sincere?” 

“No doubt about it; their guest- 
chamber is the most comfortable room in 
the house.” 


“Young Blank has married a sensible 
girl all right.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T saw her picking out things for their 
new house, and she is going to furnish 
the kitchen first.” 


Once at breakfast, at a  friend’s, 
Phillips Brooks noticed the diminutive 
but amusingly dignified daughter of the 
house having constant trouble with the 
large fork that she was vainly trying to 
handle properly with her tiny fingers. In 


a spirit of kindness, mingled with mis- 
chief, the Bishop said :— 
“Why don’t you give up the fork, my 


dear, and use your fingers? You know 
fingers were made before forks.” 

Quick as a flash came the crushing 
retort : “Mine wern’t.” 


Jenks : “You don’t seem to have made 
a very satisfactory impression on Borem,” 

Wise: “I tried very hard to do so,” 

Jenks : “ He told me you didn’t impress 
him as a man he would care to associate 
with very much.” 

Wise : “Good! That’s just the impres- 
sion I endeavoured to make.” 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us!” 
Or, better still, make ither swells 

To see us as we see oursel’s. 





“Alas!” confessed the penitent man, 
“in a moment of weakness I stole a car- 
load of brass fittings.” 

“In a moment of weakness?” ex- 
claimed the judge. “Goodness, man! 
what would you have taken if you had 
yielded in a moment when you felt 
strong?” 


She: “If I marry you, Fred, will you 
promise to take me to the theatre, or out 
to dinner, at least three times a week?” 

He: “Well, maybe I won’t be able to 
get off always, but if I don’t, I'll find 
another chap to take you.” 

She : “Oh, Fred, you are just the love- 
liest fellow on earth.” 


We have received from Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck and Sons an assortment of 
artistic Christmas and New Year cards 
and Calendars, with some _ charming 
examples of their celebrated post-cards. 
Those of our readers requiring well-de- 
signed and artistically produced novelties 
for the Christmas season cannot do better 
than make their selection from those 
issued by this well-known firm. Among 
their Christmas card novelties we note the 
dainty “Art Portfolio” and “ Porcela’n 
Panel” Folders, and _ several beautifu 
series, including ‘Golden East” and 
“Turner-Ruskin ” series. There are also 
many additions to the “Oilette ” collec- 
tion of post-cards, which comprises over 
a thousand sets in every range of subject. 
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“ STRIKING A VESTA, I TRIED TO PEER INTO THE RIG INnpDOW.” 





